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Pure. Elemental. Refreshing. One 
of life’s essentials. The incompara- 
ble sensation of 18 karat gold 
Quench your thirst with these 
matte-finish, quilted puffs. Ahhh 


Nothing else feels like real gold. 





LINCOLN-MERCURY-MERKUR 
ANNOUNCES 
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ed te Ne 
FINANCING 


OR UP TO $1,000 CASH BACK ON 
SELECTED MERCURY MODELS. 


Now you can save hundreds and hundreds of dollars 
with 2.9% financing on new Mercury Cougar XR-7, 
Cougar, Topaz, Lynx (except XR3), Capri and 
Merkur XR4Ti. Participating dealers can arrange it 
through Ford Credit for qualified buyers. Limit one 
per retail customer. Take delivery from dealer stock 
by Oct. 8, 1986. Dealer contribution may affect 
customer savings. Other rates are available as length 


of term increases. Available on new 1985, '85’% and 
'86 models. See dealer for complete details. 

Or you can choose $1,000 cash back on new 
Mercury Cougar XR-7; $600 on Cougar, manual 
transmission Topaz and manual transmission Capri; 
$500 on manual transmission Lynx (except XR3); 
and $300 on automatic transmission Topaz, Lynx 
(except XR3) and Capri. 





Special, low lease terms on 
Lincolns and Merkur XR4Ti. 


Money-saving Red Carpet Lease terms are 
available. 


Ford Motor 
Credit 


ord 
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Factory cash incentives 

on Mercury Grand Marquis 
and Marquis. 

Factory to dealer incentives allow your dealer to 
pass on hundreds of dollars in savings to you. 
Available only on cars in stock. 
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You'll wantiteven “jy 
after the flakes are gone. 





The new richness feels good on — 
your hair. From lather to rinse. (0 T ii — 


The new scent is clean. And very, very, fresh. 

To leave your hair looking so healthy, so soft and 

touchable, you'll want to use it day after day. 
Which means you may never see dandruff again. 


And that’s something no regular shampoo can give you. 
The new Head & Shoulders. You'll want it. 
You'll like it. Even after the flakes are gone. SHAMPOO 


Available in Normal to Oily & Normal to Dry formulas null Core anes 
in lotion and concentrate. 3 Maer 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Fed up and frightened, the 58 


nation mounts a crusade against drugs 

Like a drunk waking up from a 20-year binge with a massive 
hangover, America is bitter, remorseful and full of resolution. 
Though the drug epidemic appears to have peaked, drug abuse 
remains unacceptably high, and its more virulent form—crack 
addiction—seems to be spreading. This is not America’s first drug 
crisis, nor is it likely to be the last. See SPECIAL REPORT. 
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NATION: Playing tit for tat, Moscow 22 


seizes a U.S. reporter in a spy charade 

After the U.S. arrests an alleged KGB agent, the Soviets threaten 
Correspondent Nicholas Daniloff with espionage charges. For 
Western reporters in Moscow, harassment is an occupational 
hazard. » The crash of a small plane and a jetliner over Los 
Angeles renews concerns about crowded skies. » A Los Angeles 





courtroom is the setting for Twilight Zone: The Trial. 











WORLD: A Pan Am jet is hijacked in 
Pakistan, and more than a dozen die 


Terrorists take over a plane as passengers are boarding, and go 
on a shooting spree before Pakistani commandos storm the craft 
and free hostages. » Gunmen murder more than a score of wor- 
shipers in an Istanbul synagogue. » At Zimbabwe’s nonaligned 
conference, Gaddafi steals the show. » In South Africa, Bishop 
Tutu becomes Archbishop amid a flood of violence in Soweto. 





44 


Economy & Business 
The Hunts lose a round 
as they struggle to save 
their fabled fortune. 

> Detroit makes cars 
Italian-style. » A new 


76 


Law 

A heated campaign 

to unseat the contro- 
versial chief justice of 
California’s Supreme 
Court, Rose Bird, may 


30 





83 
Sport 

Arnold Palmer makes 
two more legendary, 
impossible shots: 
back-to-back aces 

on the same hole at 











84 

Music 

Seeking a way to reach 
his own generation, 
Paul Simon finds in 
South African songs the 
fire for his intrepid new 


American gold rush prove successful. the Chrysler Cup. album, Graceland. 
86 95 99 102 
Show Business Books Video Art 


From the Shangri-Las 
to the Supremes, from 
Lesley Gore to Janis 
Joplin, Beehive evokes 
the bubble-haired 
femme pop of the ’60s. 


David Eisenhower is on 
target in Volume | of 
Grandfather Ike’s bril- 
liant career. » Ernie 
Pyle’s dispatches offer a 


worm’s-eye view of war. 


Chicago's freewheeling 
Oprah Winfrey poses 
a hefty challenge 

to Phil Donahue’s 
longtime dominance in 
daytime talk shows. 


English Sculptor Henry 
Moore, whose bold, 
simple forms are famil- 
iar fixtures in cities and 
landscapes the world 
over, dies at 88. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


his week’s Special Report on the 
Tus. drug crisis is TIME’s third 
cover-length examination of the sub- 
ject in the past 19 months. In delving 
into a problem that seems to grow 
steadily more acute, TIME corre- 
spondents around the country talked 
with sources ranging from drug push- 
ers to medical experts. Their findings 
were frequently chilling. 

From Los Angeles, Correspon- 
dent Jonathan Beaty directed the 
four-member reporting team that 
covered the Western states. Says he: 
“After a while it became obvious 
that as long as America’s infatuation 
with mind-altering substances continues, there will be unlimit- 
ed supplies of drugs.” In New York City, a similar conclusion 
was reached by Correspondents John Moody and Joseph Boyce, 
deputy chief of TIME’s Eastern regional bureau. They inter- 
viewed police and law-enforcement officials. Says Moody: 
“They think they are outnumbered and surrounded, but not a 
single cop I talked to even hinted at giving up.” 

Washington Correspondents Anne Constable and Dick 
Thompson saw the drug crisis through the eyes of politicians, 
interest groups and legal and medical specialists. Constable 
found a “sincere desire to end drug abuse and the desperate 
feeling that Government will never be able to do it.” On the 
street, Thompson discovered another side of the story. Says he: 





“When I interviewed heroin and co- 
caine addicts in Baltimore, I saw 
first-hand that there is a core group 
of drug abusers who may be ignored 
by the popular concern over drug 
abuse: ignored except as object 
lessons.” 

Senior Editor Walter Isaacson, 
who edited the Special Report, has 
had ample time to reflect on the 
drug problem since 1979, when 
he wrote a TIME cover story 
on the Colombian cocaine and mari- 
juana connection. Says Isaacson: 
“The big change is not in drug use, 
which has come and gone in waves 
throughout the entire century, but in the public perception 
of the problem. More and more people are saying, ‘This has 
to stop.” ” 

Associate Editor Evan Thomas, who wrote the Special Re- 
port’s main story, concurs: “There has been so much written 
about drugs recently that we thought it was time to step back 
and take a longer view. In 1900 people were bent out of shape 
over Coca-Cola because it contained cocaine. At the same time 
there is a serious problem here, and, the hype notwithstanding, 
we really are in the midst of a national crisis.” 


‘AS 


Drugs on the Job 





| 
Cover articles in January 1979 and March of this year 
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Do WE TAKE CARE OF OUR PEOPLE? COME SEE FOR YOURSELF 


When you're a logger, forester or millworker, you leam one 
thing fast: Little mistakes carry big penalties. Safety is job one. 

So if you count on loggers, foresters and millworkers to 
help make your company go, you do everything you can to 
help them protect themselves. 

And what, specifically, is “everything”? you ask. 

We'd like to show you—by taking you on a tour of one 


of our mills or logging sites. You'll meet some exceptionally 
skilled people, and-you'll have a good time. 
You'll also see how seriously all of these people take all 
of their responsibilities. 
For tour locations, write Sharon Ramsey, Boise Cascade, 
1111 Jefferson Street, Boise, ID 83728. 
i scade Corporation 
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NOTICE 


I do not consider a sale complete until goods are 
i isfied. 
out and customer still satis 
won We will thank anyone to return goods that are not 


rfectly satisfactory. } ; 
™ Should the person reading this notice know of any 


one who is not satisfied with our goods, I will consider 


i to be notified. ; - 
-" ao a things we wish to avoid having a dis 


satisfied customer. 
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Reprinted from an L.L. Bean 1912 circular. 


Customer Satisfaction: 
An L.L. Bean Tradition 


Back in 1912, when Leon Leonwood Bean first mailed out his circulars, he included a 
notice that appears above. Satisfying customers has always been an L.L. Bean tradition. 

For the past 74 years, L.L. Bean has been supplying quality apparel, footwear and 
equipment to men and women who enjoy the outdoors. Our customers know us for the 
practical and functional merchandise we sell and for our “treat others as we would like to be 
treated” customer service. And they appreciate us because we offer the services that mail 
order customers value most. We guarantee 100% satisfaction, we pay shipping and 
handling charges, and we offer TOLL FREE order and customer service numbers. 


We guarantee 100% satisfaction. From the beginning, L.L. guaranteed each product “to give perfect satisfaction 
in every way.” Today our guarantee is as strong and as unconditional as ever. We'll accept returns at any time for any 
reason. Your purchase will be replaced, or we will refund your money or credit your credit card. We simply do not want 
you to have anything from L.L. Bean that is not completely satisfactory. 


We pay all regular shipping and handling charges. L.L. didn't like to ask his customers to pay extra to do 
business with him. So, L.L. Bean pays the postage on all regular deliveries within the United States unless otherwise 
stated in our catalogs. This means substantial savings to mail order customers because unlike other catalogs, the price 
listed is the only amount you pay. There are no additional charges. 


We offer TOLL FREE Order and Customer Service numbers. When you browse through our catalogs, you'll 
notice another cost-saving feature: our toll-free phone numbers. Call to place an order, request a catalog, or to check on 
an existing order. There's never a charge to you and our phone lines are open 24 hours a day, 365 days a year. 





Send for our FREE fully illustrated 1986 catalogs. They feature a full range of active and casual apparel and footwear. 
Outdoor sporting equipment, home and camp furnishings, practical and functional gift ideas. Order anytime, night or day, 
by phone or by mail. Our Customer Service and Telephone Representatives are always here to serve you. We maintain 
large inventories and ship promptly. And each order is sent postpaid and arrives unconditionally guaranteed. 








(_) Please send FREE 1986 L.L. Bean Catalogs. 


Name___ 
Address 


Ciy—____ ___ State - Zip : 
L.L. Bean, Inc., 7155 Alder St., Freeport, ME 04033 


L.L.Bean‘’ 

















Tax Game 


To the Editors: 

Tax reform [NATION, Aug. 25] may be 
a miracle for the rich, the poor and the el- 
derly, but for the middle class, the new law 
can only be held in contempt. How can the 
Reagan Administration ask the average 
wage earner to goon paying and paying for 
Social Security benefits he may never see, | 
for an enormous defense budget, for aid to 
the contras and for yet another NASA shut- | 
tle? It is incredible that any tax reform 
would delete child-care credits, double- 
earner exemptions and IRA write-offs. 
What is miraculous is that after using half 
my take-home pay for child care, my hus- 
band and I have enough to make pay- 

ments on our home and one car. 
Patricia G. Felten 
Fair Oaks, Calif. 





| freedom are the backbone of our society, 

and we should not hold others, even those 

who supplied the cocaine, liable for Bias’ 
and Rogers’ self-inflicted misjudgments. 

Jeffrey P. Carver 

Rocky Mount, N.C. 


The trouble is that Americans tend to 
think of athletes as godlike beings. To be a 
professional athlete, one must be an ex- 
ceptional athlete, not an exceptional per- 
son. Drug use is just one way that medio- 
cre individuals respond to success. 

Richard A. Phelps 
Upton, N_Y. 


When the Chicago White Sox threw 
the World Series in 1919, Judge Kenesaw 
Mountain Landis barred the guilty play- 
ers for life. This courageous decision ush- 
ered in a new era of prosperity for base- 
ball, as public confidence in the game was 





Tax reform may cost me my job, but it 
is a long-overdue effort at making the tax 
code equitable for working people. If the 
bill must be modified, I hope the Wash- 
ington politicians will let common sense 
and simplification prevail. 

Wayne J. Moats 
Okeechobee, Fla. 


Why should people be able to deduct 
the interest on their second-home mort- 
gage but not the interest on the loan used 
to purchase their first car? How many 
members of Congress have two homes? 

Mark D. Simms 
Lawrence, Kans. 


For the taxpayer, what goes into one 
pocket in tax savings comes out of the oth- 
er pocket to pay the higher prices that in- 





dustry will charge on consumer goods to 

cover the increase in corporate taxes, Our 

only salvation may be to buy even more 
foreign-made products. 

Frank A, Carnein 

Chillicothe, Ohio 


One of these days there will be a true 
tax revolt, and it will come from suburbia. 
Kathryn R. Reeves 

Fullerton, Calif. 


Sports vs. Drugs 


Your article concerning drug abuse 
among sports figures [SPORT, Aug. 25] 
shows the ills of our society. Athletes should 
learn to take responsibility for their actions. 
In using drugs, Basketball Star Len Bias and 
Cleveland Browns Safety Don Rogers were 
acting of their own free will. Choice and 


restored. The same courage is now needed 

to fight the players’ unions, which are 
blocking random drug testing. 

Francis N. DeSalvo 

Pennsauken, N.J. 


Hooking Up 

AT&T has 90% of my business be- 
cause AT&T offers better rates than MCI 
[ECONOMY & BUSINESS, Aug. 25]. I know, 
because I have one phone on each. If MCI 
and US Sprint want my long-distance dol- 
lars, they must offer price and service. So 

far, AT&T has the edge in both. 
Tom Pittman 
Manhattan, Kans. 


The assertion that MCI has been 
overcharging customers for uncompleted 
calls is simply not true. We do not begin to 





ADissent from Edwin Meese 


Occasionally, TIME will use this space to let readers respond 
in detail toa story involving complex issues. 


In his highly tendentious article, “Radicals in Conserva- 
tive Garb” [EssAy, Aug. 11], Ezra Bowen has wrenched 
quotations from context and twisted history to attack the 
importance I have attributed to recovering a jurisprudence 
of original constitutional meaning. In so doing, TIME has 
overlooked the central issue—whether a judge or Justice 
should interpret the Constitution according to its text, struc- 
ture and history, or may a judge or Justice set these aside in 
order to effect his own vision of the good society. The debate 
is not one of strict vs. loose construction; it is a debate over 
interpretation vs. noninterpretation. Your article sides with 
those who believe constitutional law is better found in evolv- 
ing notions of contemporary morality than in what the Con- 
stitution itself says. 

Your essay seeks support for its views in Chief Justice 
John Marshall's justly celebrated opinion in McCulloch vs. 
Maryland (1810): “We must never forget that this is a con- 
stitution we are expounding ... intended to endure for ages 
to come, and, consequently, to be adapted to the various cri- 
ses of human affairs.” However, this quotation, achieved by 
melding two different sentences eight pages apart, misrepre- 


sents Chief Justice Marshall's view. Marshall was not saying 
thal courts may invent new constitutional values in order to 
keep pace with the times, but rather that Congress may 
“avail itself of experience, exercise its reason, and accommo- 
date its legislation to circumstances.” 

Judges must earn their money by making difficult judg- 
ments at times, inferring the meaning of the constitutional text 
from its structure and history. Sometimes contemporary prob- 
lems not specifically mentioned in the Constitution must be 
addressed through the reasonable extension of principles em- 
bedded within the Constitution. But on issues where the mean- 
ing of the Constitution cannot be inferred in a neutral and 
principled way, it is the more representative branches of the 
Government that should decide. 

This all leads me to raise a fundamental question. If 
the meaning of the Constitution and the laws made under it 
cannot be arrived at by interpretation, what possible justi- 
fication can you find under our republican form of government 
for permitting an unelected group of officials to say what 
the law is? In other words, the very legitimacy of judicial 
review under the Constitution depends upon our written Con- 
stitution’s being presumed to have a definite and discernible 
meaning. That is what limited, constitutional government is 
all about. 

Edwin Meese ITT 
Attorney General of the U.S. 
Washington 
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1986 AT2T 





HOW A FLEXIBLE SYSTEM 
KEEPS YOUR COMMUNICATIONS 
MOVING SMOOTHLY. 


The goal is the same for everyone: control of your 
business communications. In our view, the key to control 
is flexibility. 

The AT&T System 75, an integrated voice and data 
system, gives you the flexibility to control your commu- 
nications and adapt to your ever-changing needs. 

Its modular architecture lets you put together a sys- 
tem specifically tailored to your business—one you can 
change and rearrange at will. As your business grows, 
the system keeps pace, expanding to up to 800 lines. 

By controlling your system’s design, you also control 
its cost, buying only the functions and features you need 
when you need them. Our standard messaging features 
help you control the flow of information, making sure 
calls get through. And with special features like Auto- 
matic Route Selection and Call Detail Recording, you'll 
not only control costs but misuse of the system as well. 

For a free brochure about how 
AT&T can put you in control of your 
business communications, call us 
at 1800 247-1212, Ext. 498. 









If You’ve Got It, 


Here’s A Great Way To Carry It! 


Whether you've got a picnic for six or laundry for more, 
this super strong tote bag can handle it. Heavy duty 100% 
cotton canvas ensures durability while a roomy 24"x15"x8" 
size accommodates anything you want to pack. A short strap 
allows for either hand or shoulder carrying. 

Attractive and washable, this tote 


comes in natural with 
red TIME logo and 
trim. And, it gets 
better every time 

you use it. Order 
yours today! 

Send $19.95 
(postage paid), along 
with your name and 
address to: 

TIME Tote Offer 

Dept. A-75 

P.O. Box 1595 

Trenton, NJ 08607 &, 








DELUXE 100% MERINO 


Our soft-as-cashmere 100% Merino Wool 
fibers gently cushion your body, providing 
essential support and air circulation for a 
deeper, more restful night's sleep. Even the 
best mattress creates pressure points on the 
shoulders, hips and back. Soft, thick Merino 
Wool conforms to the contours of your body, 
relieving pressure points. 

ool is a natural insulator. In winter, the 
pad retains body heat to keep you warm. In 
summer, the pad keeps you cool by absorbing 
moisture. 

The pad is designed like a fitted bottom sheet 
to hold it firmly in place. The generous wool 

fibers in our Deluxe 100% Merino Wool Pad 

are 35% denser than a regular wool pad. 


The Wool Bureau has given this product the 
Superwash® designation. It can be machine 
washed and retain its original softness, 
resiliency and durability. The Woolmark label 
is your assurance of quality. 


We manufacture the pad ourselves and sell 
directly to you, eliminating the middleman 
and retail markup, saving you 50% off 
normal retail. Our Guarantee: If you are not 
completely satisfied with our products . . . 
for any reason . . . call our toll free number 
and we will send a UPS truck to your home 
— at our expense — to pick up the product, 
and we'll make certain you receive an 
immediate refund (in full) or exchange. 
Delivery: We ship within 24 to 48 hours, 


“E * 26 Down Comforter Styles 
65s © Down Pillows 
atalo © « Down Outerwear 
fTsS *® 100% Merino Wool Mattress Pads 


TO ORDER OR TO REQUEST A 
FREE CATALOG CALL TOLL FREE 
1-800-356-9367, Ext. F836, 


or use our coupon. 








Deluxe 100% Merino Wool Mattress Pad 

Crib (28" x 52°) $39 Queen (60” x 80°) $109 

Twin (39° x 75") 969 King (76" x 80°) *139 

Lg. Twin (39° x 80°) *79 OCal. King (72" x 84") $145 

Full (4° x 75°) °89 Color: Natural Style #M511 
We offer a money back guarantee and ship within 
24 to 48 hours. We accept MasterCard, VISA, 
American Express, Diners Club, or a check. If 
you are ordering by mail include: 1. Type of card; 
2. Account No.; 3. Expiration Date; 4. Name; 5. 
Street Address; 6. City, State, Zip; 7. Phone; 8. 
Product Name; 9. Style No.; 10. Sizes, Quantity 
and Color. Please add $5 per item for shipping 
and handling, $2.50 crib size 

SEND TO: The Company Store, Dept. F836, 
500 Company Store Road, La Crosse, WI 54601. 








Letters 














bill for a call after a certain number of sec- 
onds or a certain number of rings. We be- 
gin to bill when the call is answered and 
have very sophisticated means for deter- 

mining when that occurs. 
Howard Crane, Senior Vice President 
MCI Communications 
Washington 

TIME regrets the error. 


Bilingual Brouhaha 


The bilingual problem in California 
upsets me [NATION, Aug. 25]. Americans 
should have only one language, and that is 
English. As an Indian, I know whereof I 
speak. When I visit southern or eastern 
India, Iam a foreigner in my own country 
because I cannot speak the local lan- 
guage. No country can have a sense of 
unity if 40 different languages are spoken. 
That is what will happen to the US. if it 
gives in to the supporters of bilingualism. 

Hari Singh 
West Lafayette, Ind. 


As a member of a Cajun family that 
has spoken French since 1699, I resent the 
efforts to banish our language and render 
us foreigners in the land of our birth. 
Abolishing bilingual ballots, for example, 
will disenfranchise millions of American 
citizens who are more at ease in languages 
other than English. This crusade against 
bilingualism is not just xenophobia; it is 
fear of the diversity that is the essence of 
America itself. 

David Emile Marcantel 
Jennings, La. 


In a nation of immigrants, people of 
diverse ethnic backgrounds must have a 
common bond through which to exchange 
ideas. How can this be accomplished if 
there is no common language? It is those 
who shelter the immigrant from learning 
English by encouraging the development 
ofa multilingual society who are creatinga 
xenophobic atmosphere. They allow the 
immigrant to surround himself with a co- 
coon of language from which he cannot es- 
cape and which others cannot penetrate. 

Rita Toften 
Chalfont, Pa. 


Remembrance of Things Past 


Ruth Rendell’s memory has been ob- 
scured in recalling the details of my deal- 
ings with her [BOOKS. Aug. 18]. Several 
years ago, I inquired about the cost of op- 
tioning her book The Killing Doll for a 
motion picture, not for myself to star in 
but for my production company to pro- 
duce. As it happened, no studio was inter- 
ested in the project. I withdrew my offer 
and moved on. It comes as a shock now to 
learn that Miss Rendell is under the im- 
pression that she turned me down because 
she thought I was unsuitable to play a part | 
I had no intention of playing. 

Bette Midler 
Los Angeles 
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starboard. , i \. port. 





SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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EYEWEAR 


From the Logo Paris 
European Collection of over 


one hundred individually 


designed eyeframes priced 
between $100 and $180. 
Available from all leading 
evecare professionals, 


For more information 
call 1-800-556-LOGO. 
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Texas Lady 
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Letters _ 


The author of “What's in a Name?” 
[Essay, Aug. 18] should not play fast and 
loose with the truth. “The famous Miss 
Hogg” was named Ima by her father not 
out of cruelty but in honor of his deceased 
brother, who had earlier published an 
epic poem of the Civil War, The Fate of 
Marvin. The heroine was Ima, a paragon 
of womanhood, equally disposed to nurse 
the wounded soldiers of North and South. 
Miss Hogg did not “grow up scowling” 
but was a good-humored woman of gra- 
cious mien and poise, who because of her 
untiring benefactions to the people in edu- 
cation, mental health and the arts became 
known as the “First Lady of Texas.” 

William Lee Pryor 
Professor of English 
University of Houston 
Houston 


TIME regrets the error. 


Hi-Fi Battle 

A relevant factor in the long-playing 
record vs. compact-dise debate is the type 
of music being played [MUSIC, Aug. 25]. 
The average listener tends to play music 
that is produced in the studio. Music that 
has never had a live performance is not 
likely to suffer from the synthetic nature 
of the CD. Serious hi-fi listeners, on the 
other hand, are more likely to revel in live 
classical and jazz performances. This mu- 
sic cries out for realism, ambience and im- 
aging (the accurate placement of instru- 
ments relative to one another). The LP 








| currently has an edge in these qualities. 





price of the players and discs drops, more 


Ken Phelps 
Ladysmith, B.C. 


Most people cannot invest thousands 
of dollars in stereo gear; yet they want to 
enjoy their favorite artists on records that 
give them clear sound, The compact disc 
has finally made that a reality. As the 


people will be enjoying the simplicity of 

listening to music without the noisy nega- 

tives of long-playing records. The market- 

place will definitely decide in favor of this 
newer, more elegant technology 

lan Barondess 

Tarzana, Calif. 


Why should I spend nearly $3,000 for 


| a turntable that does not solve problems 


like warped and off-center records? The 
sound produced by the compact discs may 
not be impeccable, but with proper care 
CDs will last for 10,000 plays, while LPs 
will at most survive 100 plays before rec- 
ord wear takes over. 
Raymond Chuang 
Sacramento 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Quality starts with fundamentals. 


Larry Bird doesn’t /iave to put in 
overtime on shooting practice 
He's already one of the best ever 
But that’s the way he got there 


and that’s the only way he knows 
to achieve and maintain excel- 


lence. By paying attention to 
every detail and working hard 
By mastering the fundamentals 

At Raytheon, we admire 
Larry Bird because we go about 
our business in the same way 

Building on the basics ts 
our way of meeting customer 
requirements with products of 
superior quality 

For example, our Patriot air 
defense system has proven to be 
more than twice as reliable as 


original specifications. 

At our Speed Queen sub- 
sidiary, a new quality control 
system has improved product 
reliability and reduced customer 
warranty claims by 45%. 

And at Beech Aircraft, the 
King Air fleet is the largest in 
business aviation, with such qual 
ity and reliability that the first 
King Air ever built is still flying 

We've written a booklet that 
tells more about us, our commit- 
ment to quality, and how it all 
starts with fundamentals. Please 
write for a COpy 

Raytheon Company. 

141 Spring Street, Lexington, 
02173 





IS THE WATCH 
DISTINGUISHED AS THE 


It should be. 

Prominently displayed on 
your wrist, your watch is really 
the leading edge of your 
wardrobe. 

Which means it can goa 
long way to enhance, or detract 
from, everything else you wear. 

This is a fact that you will 
appreciate even more as soon as 
you put on a Concord Grand 
Precision’™’ Watch. 

Hand crafted in Bienne, 
Raabe sono oe pekei many The flat, wrist-hugging comfort of Concord’ integrated bracelets. 
of the same qualities as the 
most finely tailored, elegant 
clothing. 

Fashioned of the finest 
materials available—solid 18K 
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YOU WEAR AS 
REST OF YOUR WARDROBE? 


gold or 18K gold and stainless 
steel—the Grand Precision is 
finished and polished by hand. 

It has an impeccable fit, 
one that seems as if it was 
created for your body alone. So 
it rests flat and unobtrusive on 
the wrist. 

As meticulously crafted on 
the inside, the Grand Precision 
has a double quartz movement, 
the world’s most accurate. It has 
a sapphire crystal, which is 
virtually scratchproof. And it’s 
water tight. 

In fact, the Grand Precision 
has a craftsmanship and a 
classic styling that transcends 
time. Just like the rest of your 
wardrobe. 

For brochure send $3 to 
Concord, Dept. TI, 650 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10019. 








Fluid lines and balance of proportion reflect Concord craftsmanship and design. 


CONCORD. 
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WHEN LEARJET’S JIM TAYLOR TAKES OFF 


ON VACATION, WERE A BIG PART OF HIS FLIGHT PLAN. 


Mr. James B. Taylor 


President and CEO, Gates Learjet Corporation 


The Visa Premier Card 

When he’s piloting his company 
to new heights, he’s all business. But 
when he’s off on a flight of fancy, no 
premium credit card suits him 
better than the Visa® Premier Card. 

Whether he’s flying to the Cape 
in search of the perfect lobster or 
down to Ixtapa to find a little peace 
and quiet, he knows his Visa 
Premier Card is accepted at four 
times as many places worldwide as 
the American Express Gold Card. 

The Premier Card also has a 


VISA 


It’s every where you want to be? ; 


Learjet ts a registered trademark of the Gates Learjet Corporation 
© Visa USA Inc. 1986 


minimum starting credit line of 
$5,000, over twice as high as 
American Express. And Visa gives 
him access to over five times as 
many banks and cash machines. So 
he can get cash easily almost 
anywhere. 

If all this sounds good to you 
and youre ready to enjoy these 
advantages, apply for a Visa 
Premier Card today. 
It's the card to use 
wherever you 
touch down. , 
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In Massachusetts: Giving Music 





Simon Geller in his studio, from which he broadcasts—unless he has to go out 


t3 p.m. on a gorgeous Sunday in June, 

Simon Geller slouches in an easy chair 
in his darkened apartment, with the win- 
dows closed and a chuck steak in the oven, 
listening to himself on the radio. At the 
moment, he is broadcasting the ballet Sy/- 
via, by Léo Delibes, on the station he peri- 
odically identifies as “WVCA, 104.9 mega- 
hertz, in Gloucester, Massachusetts.” 

Apart from this announcement and 
the briefest possible description of the 
music, Geller says little, which is just as 
well. His listeners happily acknowledge 
that he has the least polished delivery in 
broadcasting. The accent is distinctly 
north-of-Boston, which suits them fine 
the first syllable of the word Gloucester 
comes out long and glottal, as if the bot- 
tom has temporarily dropped out of 
Geller’s voice. The letter r plays hooky 

But that voice, “the Voice of Cape 
Ann,” is flat and without timbre. His ad- 
mirers describe it as a deadly monotone or 
compare it with Elmer Fudd talking with 
a mouthful of marbles. His patter is often 
punctuated by dead air and occasionally 
interrupted by some terse remark like 
‘The peas are burning.” 

Geller probably says less than any 
other broadcaster in America and has 
more time to say it. On this particular 


Sunday, as on almost every other day of 


the week for the past 18 years, he will sit 
in front of an 8-ft.-high stack of broad- 
casting gear from 6 a.m., when the station 
signs on, until 10 p.m., when it signs off. 
WVCA's studio is atop the Whale-of-a- 
Wash laundromat. The scrap of paper 
next to the apartment buzzer says simply 


WVCA-GELLER. When Geller plans to go 
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to the movies or on an errand, he tells his 
listeners so: “And now I am closing. | 
have to go to the doctor. The kidneys or 
something, I forget.” Then WVCA shuts 
down till he gets back. 

Geller, a 66-year-old bachelor, doesn’t 
have what you might think of as a radio 
personality. He isn’t just taciturn but a mis- 
anthrope and the dead opposite of a local 
booster. He calls Gloucester “the end of the 
world” and says he would rather have 
caught on in New York City. In Glouces- 
ter, he says, there is nothing to do but work 
or have sex. “I don’t have a sex partner,” 


he adds gloomily, “so I work.” 
Still, his local following is intensely 
loyal, sponsoring raffles and fashion 


shows to benefit WVCA and sending in a 
steady trickle of contributions, which are 
not tax deductible. One listener shrugs off 
the work-sex slur, saying “Some people do 
both.” Another says Geller has given 


so much to Gloucester he’s entitled to | 


knock it 

What he has given is good music 
More than 95% of his airtime is devoted 
to the classics. He does not waste precious 
minutes on “garbage,” a category in 
which he includes news, weather, and the 
time, among many other things. At 
WVCA, Geller leads off a typical morning 
lineup with Camille Saint-Saéns and Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff back to back, followed 
by Richard Wagner. He has no knack for 
pedantry; it is enough to play the music 
When a visitor asks the name of a piece, 
he replies, “That's a piano concerto by 
Bronsart, who you probably never heard 
of. I don’t know anything about him. A lot 


of the unknown composers wrote good 








Customer 
Service 
Renewal 





CALL TOLL-FREE: 
1-800 


541-1000 


Our Customer Service 
Renewal Hotline is open 
for our valued subscribers 
24-HOURS-A-DAY to: 
Le 
Check your subscription 
expiration date. 
CE 
Guarantee your uninter- 
rupted delivery of TIME. 
C) 


Lock in sensational sav- 
ings on TIME for longer. 


C) 


Notify us of an address 
change. 






Enjoy the ease and conve- 
nience of TIME’s Cus- 
tomer Service Renewal 
Hotline to keep TIME 
coming at your low sub- 
scriber rate. 
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BE 
FILIPE'S 
HERO 


Give him a chance to 
full 


Achance to follow his own dreams 
—to establish his own ideals. A chance 
to be somebody other than another starv- 
Statistic, another child. 
‘ou've always stood for your be- 
liefs. You've always acted on your 
ideals. Today, Filipe needs you ve act 
for him and thousands of other chil- 
dren who are to hate, war, dis- 
ease, starvation 
As a World Vision sponsor, you can 
Filipe’s life of despair today into a 
life of hope tomorrow by letting him know 
the love of Christ. And you can provide 
that vital link of love through your gifts 
and through your letters. 
For just $20 a month, you can stand by 
a child like Filipe and provide the founda- 
tion for him to learn and grow. You can 
heal his wounds, educate his mind, feed 
his hungry body, and comfort his heart. 
You are his hope, his ticket to freedom, 
his very future... his hero. 
Please, make a difference now. Do it 
for a child like Filipe. 


WORLD !VISION 
World Vision is a Christian relief and 

development organization, helping the 
poor in the name of Christ in over 80 
countries throughout the world. 


(] Please send me a photo and brief history of a child to ) sponsor. | under- 
stand | dont need to send any money now. | prefer a _! boy CJ girl in 
C) Asia LC Africa C) Latin America. 

L]1 want to send my first month's payment of $20 now. Please send me a 
photo and brief history of a child. 

(J | can't sponsor a child now, but here's a special giftof$__...--———rtto 
help care for children like Filipe. 


Please make checks payable to World Vision. Thank you! 





1000 


Name 
Address 
City 

MAIL TODAY TO 


AI6BRI A canes J 
Childcare Sponsorship * WORLD VISION « Arcadia, CA 91106 i jeans: 
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American Scene 
music. That’s why I have the listeners.” 

Actually, Geller has given more than 
music to Gloucester. He is not Magic 
106.7, or Johnny Dark on Quality Rock 
103, but the voice of home 

Lobstermen sometimes tune in to 
hear Geller’s unslick rendering of a com- 
mercial for Nichols Candies, a local re- 


tailer. Despite all appearances to the con- | 


trary, WVCA is a commercial operation or, 
rather, a listener-supported commercial 
operation. “I average three to six minutes 
of advertising a day,” says Geller. “The 
rate is from $32 down.” Most of his oper- 
ating costs are covered by $10 and $20 


| contributions, which he acknowledges in- 
dividually on the air (“My thanks today to 


Beverly, to Topsfield, to Rockport 
And now let’s get back to the music”) 
Fishermen flipping the dial pause to mar- 
vel at a plea for contributions by a local 
voice, so familiar and yet so strange; they 
often stay on to sample Mozart or Bach. 
Guy Wonson, a stonemason, started lis- 
tening in 1968. He got a kick out of the 
commercials at first, but the music gradu- 
ally insinuated itself. Now he sometimes 
listens while building walls. 

“And if you listen, there are these 
gems,” says Kasimir Stachiewicz, a wood- 
carver on Main Street. Stachiewicz once 
called Geller to request a Bach partita. 
Then, not knowing whether Geller would 
play the request, or when, he decided to 
pay a visit. He climbed the stairs to the 
studio. Then he heard music: his request 
Afraid to knock, he waited outside, hear- 
ing it faintly through the door. 


B: this is not the sort of gem Sta- 
chiewicz is talking about. “When they 
were doing work near his old place on 
Duncan Street,” Stachiewicz says, “he 
would turn on the mike so you could hear 
the hammering and he'd say, “This morn- 
ing Mac Bell has been hammering over at 
his shop, and I asked him to stop and he 
wouldn't, and it’s driving me crazy.” Ev- 
erything else is being homogenized, sani- 
tized; deodorized. Simon is none of the 
above, and it’s beautiful.” 

Mac Bell concurs, more or less. “Be- 
friending Simon Geller,” he says, “is like 
befriending an extremely tough, seeming- 
ly tired, apparently less than healthy 
watchdog. Some days he'd let you pet him, 
and some days he'd bite. And he is so very 
tenacious.” 

For about ten years now, a corpora- 
tion calling itself Grandbanke has been 
making a display of Geller’s tenacity, to 
its considerable cost. Grandbanke, a part- 
nership among several out-of-towners. 
wants to take away Geller’s license and 
run the station the way everyone knows 
a station ought to be run. Gloucester 
would no longer have to rely on the 
40-odd other stations in range to hear 
the weather, world and local news, what 
the Dow Jones is up to. It would be bless- 
ed with 60-second spots on “Wonderful 
Cape Ann” and a daily report “For 
Fishermen Only.” And, of course, pleas- 
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MINOITAS FREEDOM WILL TAKE YOUR BEST SHOT. 





‘DONT WORRY ER 







Worrying’s a thing of the past. As out of date as’ e | 
yourself a new-fangled Freedom® camera. Te 
That's because our Freedom 35mm compacts live upt *) 
$6 totally automatic that you get Freedom from blunders, bltirs, 
old picture-taking worries, leet 

It’s this simple: Minolta Freedom cameras load, advance and 
film automatically. They do your focusing for you. They even flash aute 
‘whenever you need it. To bring back big, beautiful, sharp 35mm pictures, you 
aim and shoot. , 

It took the mind of Minolta to give you the confidence that’s built into _ 
Freedom I,'Freedom I and the unbeatable new Freedom II. Now, at home or just 
passing through, you can handle anybody or anything. Because Minolta’s given you 
the Freedom to take your best shot. 


Be certain that the Valuable Minolta one-year USA imited warranty is peckaged with your products. For mare information, 
see your Minolta dealér or write: Minotta Corporation, 101 Willians’ Drive, Ramsey NJ. 07446. in Canada: Minolta Canada, Inc, Ontario. 
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American Scene 





ant voices and a mix of tasteful music. 

Grandbanke has outlined Geller’s de- 
ficiencies in a succession of legal forums. 
(You cannot even find out how the Sox 
are doing from WvcCaA, and Geller will 
probably never utter the name Larry Bird 
unless Bird takes up the violin.) The cor- 
poration has made it clear that it wants to 
take away Geller’s license for the good of 
Gloucester—pro bono publico, as it 
were—and not, as Geller has shamefully 
implied, because an FM station within 
range of the Boston market is nowadays 
worth at least $800,000. 

Perversely, Gloucester has spurned 
this offer, rallying behind Geller. And 
WVCA has managed to endure. The news- 
papers have described the case as an “epic 
David-and-Goliath struggle.” And the 
mayor of Gloucester has pointed out, in 
case anyone forgets, that in the original, it 
was David who won. (Bell notes an irony 
in this: Geller’s cause has been represent- 
ed in Washington by a public interest law 
group paid for by foundations and corpo- 
rations considerably more powerful than 
Grandbanke.) The next round is sched- 
uled for argument in federal court this 
fall. In the end, Geller believes, the station 
will be “O.K.” 

Otherwise, Geller is relentlessly, al- 
most comically negative. That Sunday, Is- 
rael Horovitz, a playwright, is talking his 
way around Geller’s peculiar character, 
which fascinates him. “We have one radio 
station,” he says. “It could be anything— 
it could be an ongoing bingo game. And 
what it is is music in its highest form. 
Geller is a dispenser of the sound of angels 
singing, the voice of Bach, Beethoven, Pa- 
chelbel. Whatever set of circumstances in 
his childhood made him come to sit in a 





thrope, there is a side to his soul that 
dances with the angels.” 


nformed of this opinion, Geller raises 

his eyebrows. He continues to sit in the 
dark, an attending slave to the station or 
the music, it isn’t clear which. His arms 
are folded across his chest, his shock of 
gray hair stands up off his scalp, his lower 
lip is rolled out. “So?” he asks finally. An- 
other long pause. “Does it mean he wants 
me to drop dead?” 

Horovitz has in fact incorporated a 
character based on Geller into one of his 
plays. The character eventually dies dur- 
ing a broadcast, a plot twist that evidently 
troubles Geller. What follows is dead air. 

In real life, Geller’s eventual demise 
need not produce such a dire result. The 
truth is that, by now, much of his daily 


more than 400 hours of programming, 
and he broadcasts these tapes in a cycle 
that is repeated every few months. The 
deadpan patter is there, and so is the mu- 
sic, the voice of angels, Geller’s own se- 
cret voice. It is a thought that must give 
the people over at Grandbanke the wil- 
lies: WVCA-Geller could go on like this— 
forever. —By Richard Conniff 
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darkened room and be such a misan- | 


broadcast is canned. He has recorded | 
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An invitation. TIME Magazine invites you to advertise to Latin 
America’s most affluent, well-traveled businesspeople: the 
readers of TIME’s Latin America edition, in Gateways to Florida, 
a special advertising section in the October 6 issue of TIME. 





Inviting environment. Gateways to Florida will serve as a sum- 
mary guide to the state of Florida for both tourist and business 
travelers from Latin America. These are of car rentals, hotels, 
restaurants, and local air travel. 


Travel-oriented subscribers. TIME’s Latin America subscribers 
average five trips to various destinations per year, and 78 per- 
cent have traveled to the U.S. in the last year. These are readers 
who want to know the ins and outs of business and pleasure 
travel to the United States. The section will discuss not only 
Florida itself, but why Florida is the ideal Gateway for Latin 
American travelers planning travel to other U.S. locations. 
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An outstanding watch value: on land, at sea, and underwater .. . 


Navigator” Watch 


Now, with new ratcheted safety $4.Q95* 
bezel, and still only 4995 
“But read the ad for an even better deal! 
W= this watch to work, to play, to swim and dive. The Navi- 
gator™ Watch is powered by a sophisticated, ultra-accurate 
apanese quartz movement that is powered by a tiny mer- 
cury cell. It should last at least 18 months before you need 
replace it. The Navigator™ has both luminous analog dial 
and LCD display. It gives you dual time capability. The 
LCD display shows time continuously — in 12-hr. or 
24-hr. mode. Push the button and you display day and 
date. There is a subtle yet insistent alarm and a switch- 
able hourly time signal. The stopwatch/chronograph 
} a reads to 1/100 secs. and has “interrupt” and “lap” 
modes. A light switch illuminates the display. 
The Navigator™ is totally executed in black metal in- 
cluding the li , Stainless steel band. It is water-resistant 
to 150 ft. The new, exclusive ratcheted safety bezel prevents 
you from staying underwater longer than you had planned 
The crystal is “mineral glass'—it is virtually scratch-proof. 
We import these outstanding watches directly in large 
quantities and are able to offer them for just $49.95. Nation- 
al catalog houses offer the identical watch for $120 or more, 
and that's without the exclusive safety bezel. But here is an 
even better deal; Buy two if $99.90, and we'll send you a 
third one absolutely FREE, with our compliments. Take 
advantage of this outstanding offer while it is available. 
Note: For quantity orders (100+) with your compa- 
ny logo on the dial, call Mr. Gerard at (415) 543-6570 
or write him at the address below. 
















































off” to the detri- 
ment of consum- 
ers, The Naviga- 
tor’ is no excep- 
tion, Beware of sim 
far looking imitations. 
There is only one gen 
uine Navigator™ Watch! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 

TOLL FREE (800) 431-9003 

24 hours a day, 7 days a week 

Please give order #1015B602. If you prefer, mail 
check or card authorization and expiration date, We 
need daytime phone for all orders and issuing bank 
for charge orders. We cannot ship without this in- 
formation. UPS/insurance: $5.95 for one Navigator™ 
Watch, $6.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA deliv- since 1967 
ery. You have 30-day return and one year warranty. 131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 
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HE STOMACH ELIMINATOR” 


For Travelers, Business Men and Women and 
Anyone Concerned with their Health and Good Looks 


| don’t know about you, but | travel a 10 Minutes a Day and 

lot and often it’s simply not practical to Your Pot Belly Will Be Gone! 
go jogging or do exercise on the road. pis singe a emg If you're not 
Worse, it often happens that you eat peer ar uae ihe cel pe 


J . y return it for full refund. There ore seven 
and drink too much while traveling. The simple exercises to do and you can do 
result is stomach flab. 


them almost anywhere: In a hotel 
A Portable Device 


room, in your own home, etc. That's 
Recently, | found the why | think the Stomach Eliminator 
answer to this problem. really is the answer for people who 
In Europe they have travel, who like to have good meals, 
developed o 2% Ib. but who don’t want the pot belly thot 
exercise device you can 


often comes as a result. 
carry in your overnight 
bag. They call it “NO 
STOMACH.” Designed 
specifically to eliminate 
all excess fat from your 
stomach, it is a stretching 
ond exercise device 
made with three steel 
coil springs so you can 
adjust the level of work- 
Out you want. 


































































OUR GUARANTEE: If this product does not re 
duce your stomoch significantly in 90 days, return 
for full refund 
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at $24 postpaid each. Nome, 

Enclosed is a check/M.O. for $ Address — 
Charge my credit card: 

O Amex Diners OVisa OMC City State Zip 

sii No. Exp. Date HARRISON-HOGE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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Moscow Takes a Hostage 











In a risky game of tit for tat, the K GB imprisons an American newsman 


t was the waking nightmare that 
haunts every American reporter in 
Moscow. Nicholas Daniloff, 52, a re- 
spected correspondent for U.S. News & 
World Report, had been receiving persis- 
tent phone invitations to meet with a Soviet 
acquaintance named Misha. Daniloff, who 
was busy packing to leave Moscow after a 
5-year stint, kept putting Misha off. Fi- 
nally they arranged to meet in a park in the 
Lenin Hills near Daniloff's apartment. As 
they walked, Misha edgily pressed into 
Daniloffs hands an envelope he said con- 
tained newspaper clippings. Daniloff gave 
Misha a goodbye gift: two books of horror 
stories by Stephen King. That was when 
Daniloff's own horror tale began. 

As Misha was hurrying off, eight KGB 
agents surrounded Daniloff, grabbed the 
package he had been given and hauled him 
away in handcuffs. They drove him to Le- 
fortovo, Moscow’s infamous maximum-se- 
curity prison, where they opened the enve- 
lope and announced that it contained 
photographs and maps marked TOP SE- 
CRET. After an interrogation in which the 
KGB agents demanded to know whom he 
was “really” working for, Daniloff was 
stripped of his belt and shoelaces and 
placed in an 8-ft. by 10-ft. “isolator” cell 
Though American reporters in Moscow 








have been harassed, arrested 
and expelled in the past, not 
since Joseph Stalin’s time 
has a correspondent spent a 
night in a Soviet prison,* 

The ruse was such a 
ham-handed throwback, so 
lacking in the artful subtle- 
ty that the new Kremlin 
leadership is supposed to 
prize so highly, that ana- 
lysts were stunned. One 
week earlier the FBI in New 
York City had arrested 
Gennadi Zakharov, a Sovi- 
et citizen employed at the 
U.N., after he had bought 
an envelope filled with U.S. 
military secrets. Since Zakharov did not 
have diplomatic immunity, a federal 
judge ordered him held without bail. Lat- 
er Soviet Spokesman Gennadi Gerasimov 
said that Daniloff would also be charged 
and brought to trial. Thus the Soviets had 
created both a bargaining chip and a cho- 
reographed symmetry. Or at least so it 
seemed to them until the sloppy pawn- 
for-pawn gambit escalated. 





*The last to be so treated was Anna Louise Strong, a 
freelance writer who was accused of espionage in 
1949 and held five days before being expelled 
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Zakharov after U.S. arrest 


The problem with the 
pretense of symmetry was 
that to most Americans, 
the pretense so obviously 
overwhelmed any symme- 
try. Zakharov, after all, 
was almost assuredly a spy, 
nabbed as he took delivery 
of material that he had 
specifically requested. 
Daniloff, according to all 
reliable reports, was most 
assuredly not. Declared 
U.S. News Chairman Mor- 
timer Zuckerman, who im- 
mediately flew to Moscow: 
“Daniloff is no more a spy 
than Gidget.” Added Dani- 
loff's angry wife Ruth, after visiting him in 
prison: “The whole thing is an outrage and 
a complete and absolute frame-up. Nick is, 
basically, a hostage.” 

The ticklish drama could hardly have 
come at a more sensitive time for Soviet- 
American relations. Even as the controver- 
sy unfolded, Soviet officials were in Wash- 
ington for talks that could pave the way for 
a second summit meeting between Ronald 
Reagan and Mikhail Gorbachev later this 
year. Those discussions went ahead as 
scheduled, and plans are still under way for 
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a meeting in Washington next week be- 
tween Secretary of State George Shultz and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze. But USS. officials hinted last week 
that the Daniloff affair, if not resolved, 
could endanger the possibility of a summit. 
The arrest of Zakharov had been the 
climax of three years of surveillance by the 
FBI. The Government charged that as its 
operatives watched, Zakharov went to a 
Queens subway station to meet a man he 
thought was a trusted accomplice. In re- 
turn for $1,000 in cash, the Soviet was 
handed an envelope containing classified 
documents on U.S. Air Force jet engines. 
When FBI agents moved in, he tried to flee 
and then fought but was wrestled to the 
platform and snapped into handcuffs. His 
contact was a student from Guyana whom 
the Soviet spy had carefully cultivated for 
three years, shepherding him through 
school and then into a job with a defense 
subcontractor. What Zakharov did not 
know was that the whole time the Guya- 
nese student, identified in court documents 
only as “C.S.,” was working for the FBI 


he KGB, miffed that it was unable 
to get Zakharov out of jail through 
regular channels and afraid he 
would break under FBI and CIA in- 
terrogation, needed something to bargain 
with—and Daniloff was apparently it. A 
naturalized American citizen, born in 


| France of Russian parents—his father was 


| a czarist general who fled Russia after the 
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Bolshevik Revolution—and reared in New 
Hampshire, Daniloff is fluent in Russian 
and French as well as English. A former 
U.P.I. correspondent in Moscow in the 
1960s, he had returned for U.S. News in 
1981 and was about to take a year’s leave of 
absence when he was arrested. He planned 
to research a book on his great-great- 
grandfather, Alexander Frolov, who was 
sentenced to 30 years in a Siberian prison 
for taking part in the Decembrist rebellion 
of 1825 in which officers and soldiers tried 
to overthrow Czar Nicholas I 

Daniloff's intense interest in the land 
of his ancestors did him no good with the 
Soviet government, which vilifies journal- 
ists with émigré origins as particularly 
anti-Soviet. In fact, Daniloff had been tar- 
geted for a frame-up once before. In 1984 
a Jewish friend was asked by the KGB to 
pass him incriminating material, and had 
his visa to Israel taken away when he 
turned them down. 

Daniloff was careful about his Soviet 
contacts, often refusing to meet with peo- 
ple he did not know who claimed to be 
dissidents. Clearly he was not careful 
enough in the case of Misha, a 27-year-old 
teacher whom Daniloff met in Frunze, 
capital of the central Asian republic of 
Kirghizia. Misha lured Daniloff to the Le- 
nin Hills with the promise that he would 
give him a packet of newspapers from 
Frunze. Hours after Daniloff left for the 
meeting, his concerned wife got a call 
from a man who refused to identify him- 
self. He said Daniloff would be home late. 
“I was very, very shaken by the call,” she 
said. Four and a half hours later Daniloff 











called, calmly relating that he was in the 
hands of the KGB 

Neither the Zakharov nor the Dani- 
loff arrest seemed to make sense in terms 
of delicate summit planning, but in the ar- 
cane world of East-West spying the 
events had their own logic. Both sides say 
they acted because the other side broke 
unwritten rules of espionage. Zakharov 
was an irritant to U.S. counterintelligence 
agents because current spying etiquette 
decrees that operatives who are not ac- 
credited as diplomats can perform “spot- 
ting’ and “assessment” functions for the 
spy masters but only those with diplomat- 
ic status can handle informants. “We 
couldn't let the KGB get away with this,” 
said an intelligence official. The timing of 


Happier days: the correspondent enjoying Moscow's Red Square last year 





Victim of a ham-handed throwback to the KGB's crudest tactics 


the collar was not a mistake by overeager 
agents. Said FBI Assistant Director Wil- 
liam Baker: “The final decision on an ar- 
rest was fully cleared in interagency chan- 
nels right up to the top.” 

The Soviets countered, according to 
intelligence sources, that the U.S. broke 
the rules by setting its trap for a nondiplo- 
mat like Zakharov, and then by putting 
him in jail. Normally agents who are ar- 
rested are expelled or released to the Sovi- 
et Ambassador. “The Soviets don’t like to 
have their spies put in jail,” says former 
CIA Director Stansfield Turner. “Things 
won't get quiet until he’s out.” 

Moreover, some analysts say, the Sovi- 
ets wanted to display their displeasure 
with what they feel is recalcitrance by the 
Reagan Administration on arms control 
and other issues. They also wanted to pun- 
ish and intimidate the Western press in 
Moscow, which they feel has not taken 


their peace initiatives seriously enough 
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The arrest of Daniloff, says Washington 
Kremlinologist Dimitri Simes, was a “con- 
sidered judgment and decison by an irri- 
tated Soviet leadership.” Whether Gorba- 
chev fully concurred is a much debated 
question. He, Foreign Policy Adviser Ana- 
toli Dobrynin and Shevardnadze were all 
on vacation at the time, raising the possi- 
bility that the KGB staged the Lenin Hills 
charade without consulting the top politi- 
cal leadership. Most U.S. analysts were in- 
credulous that such an important arrest 
could have been made without Gorba- 
chev’s knowledge. Says former CIA Direc- 
tor William Colby: “The most interesting 
thing about this is how it shows the power 
of the KGB. You have Gorbachev angling 
for a summit, and the KGB fakes this deal.” 
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A clear sign that the Soviets had mis- 
givings after the event was the sparse cov- 
erage of the Daniloff arrest in the Soviet 
press. Pravda, the Communist Party daily, 
never mentioned it. Also, the authorities | 
were unusually accommodating toward 
Daniloffs family and colleagues. Ruth 
Daniloff was allowed to visit her husband 
twice within a few days, though family vis- 
its are generally limited to one a month. 
Zuckerman, who was able to travel to 
Moscow without the usual delays in ob- 
taining a visa, said his correspondent was 
being treated well but conditions at Lefor- 
tovo were harsh. “He was thrilled when I 
walked in,” said Zuckerman. “He literal- 
ly fell into my arms and was close to tears.” 

Negotiations to obtain Daniloffs re- 
lease were hampered from the beginning 
by indecision from the summer White 
House on the West Coast. Early in the 
week, with President Reagan up in the 
hills at his ranch, White House Spokes- 
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Anxious vigil: Ruth Daniloff and Son Caleb outside Lefortovo Prison 


man Larry Speakes told reporters in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., that any official 
who claimed that no swap or deal would 
be considered was “a fool.’ In Washing- 
ton, State Department Spokesman 
Charles Redman said that while the de- 
partment was “very concerned” over 
Daniloffs fate, the scheduled U.S.-Soviet 





meetings would go ahead as planned. 

After indicating a readiness to negoti- 
ate, the U.S. quickly came up with a plan 
under which Daniloff and Zakharov 
would be released into the custody of their 
respective ambassadors. The face-saving 





deal, as outlined by U‘S. officials, would 
have Daniloff expelled from the Soviet 





Union without any charges being 
brought. Zakharov would face trial, but 
the understanding would be that if he 
were convicted, he would be part of a fu- 
ture swap for a dissident or Western spy 
The proposed arrangement closely re- 
sembled a similar one in 1978, when two 


other Soviet U.N. employees without dip- 


lomatic immunity were caught in an espi- 
onage operation and held for trial. A 
month later, after U.S. Businessman Jay 
Crawford was arrested in the Soviet 
Union on smuggling charges, the two So- 
viets were released into the custody of the 
Soviet Ambassador. Crawford was re- 
leased from jail and later convicted and 
deported. The two Soviets, convicted and 
sentenced to long prison terms, served less 
than a year before being freed in ex- 
change for five Soviet dissidents 

The question of a swap provoked 
sharp dispute within the Administration 
While the State Department initially was 
all for it, a Justice Department spokes- 
man announced that his agency would 
not go along with any deal that involved 
dropping charges against Zakharov 
“There will be no disposition of this case 
in an atmosphere of coercion and intimi- 
dation,” said he. Growled a National Se- 
curity Council official: “There were two 
crimes committed—by Zakharov and by 
the KGB in arresting Daniloff—and these 





An Occupational Hazard 


The circumstances of Nicholas Daniloff’s arrest last week 
were all too familiar to veterans of Moscow's Western press 
corps, who routinely endure unsettling if less serious encounters 
with the KGB. TIME Moscow Bureau Chief James O. Jackson, 
who has spent 6% years in the Soviet capital during three tours of 
duty, describes the difficulties of being an American correspon- 
dent in the Soviet Union: 


Beebe was a scruffy little fellow with a ragged beard who 
talked in conspiratorial whispers, exhaling a fetid odor of 
garlic, vodka and bad Soviet tobacco. He told Westerners he 
had been a leader of the Komsomol, the Communist youth 
group, at a higher-education institute but was expelled from 
the organization and the school when he spoke out against the 
1968 invasion of Czechoslovakia. He was Jewish and had ap- 
plied to emigrate, he said, but his parents were influential party 
members who opposed his departure and blocked his exit visa. 
He always wore a shabby old U.S. Army fatigue jacket. Report- 
ers called him the “urban guerrilla.” 

Lyolya often telephoned foreign correspondents to ask for 
meetings, using prearranged codes. 

“How’s your wife?” he would ask. 

“Er, she’s, uh, not very well,” the correspondent would 
reply. 

“You remember what that means? By the toy store in two 
hours. See you there.” 

Those meetings with Lyolya, usually in front of the big 
Dom Igrushki toy store on Kutuzovsky Prospekt, sometimes 
seemed more like a TV sitcom than what they were and still 
are: an essential and sometimes perilous part of a Moscow cor- 
respondent’s job. Moscow's Lyolyas—what few are left after 
years of KGB crackdowns—carry news of dissidents, refuse- 
niks, political prisoners, religious activists, divided families and 
the other sad human detritus of a totalitarian state. The news is 
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usually depressing, time consuming to gather, and often of too 
little import to warrant reporting. But still it must be covered. 

Meetings with the Lyolyas are the occasions when corre- 
spondents most frequently come into indirect contact with the 
KGB's Second Main Directorate, the unit in charge of watch- 
ing—and sometimes entrapping—foreigners. The encounters 
are always a little unnerving. KGB agents often tail known dis- 
sidents to watch and photograph those they meet. Or the KGB 
will suborn the dissidents, compelling them to pass on incrimi- 
nating material or encourage incriminating activity—as prob- 
ably happened in the Daniloff case. Sometimes supposed dissi- 
dents are actually KGB agents or paid informers assigned to 
compromise correspondents. 

Until the Daniloff arrest, surveillance of Westerners had 
often seemed more comical than dangerous. The KGB's imagi- 
nation is limited to the shabbier vices, and the easy way to 
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Apress conference for Western journalists in Moscow: amid the comic 
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can’t be righted by a dumb-headed deal.” 

One White House aide explained, “Ba- 
sically, State doesn’t see why one Soviet spy 
should be allowed to derail all the progress 
we're painfully making toward a summit. 
(FBI Director William] Webster and [Attor- 
ney General Edwin] Meese went into orbit 
when news ofa deal was floated. They hada 
lot of work invested in Zakharov.” 


he idea of making a deal stirred 
wide public criticism on the 
ground that it would amount to 
craven capitulation to hostage 
taking and blackmail. Wrote John 
Hughes of the Christian Science Monitor: 
“If the Soviets can seize a United States | 
citizen for trade every time one of their | 
spies is caught in the U.S., the dialogue to 
produce trust in the handling of, say, nu- 
clear weapons cannot proceed very far.” 
Saying that “even Mr. Carter would have 
responded with more backbone,” New 
York Times Columnist William Safire 
wrote: “At issue is the degree of our will- 
ingness to tolerate Mr. Gorbachev's con- 
tempt for the freedom of one American, 
which means all Americans.” Daniloff 
himself sent word through Zuckerman 
that he wanted no part of a swap that im- 
plied he was a spy 
By week’s end the Administration’s 
public position perceptibly hardened. 
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Zuckerman after visiting his reporter 


Speakes reversed himself, now suggesting 
that a swap might not be worth consider- 
ing after all. So did the State Department, 
| but only after its boss spoke up. “Let there 
be no talk of a trade for Daniloff,” Secre- 
tary of State Shultz declared in his speech 
during Harvard's 350th-anniversary cele- 
brations on Friday. “We, and Nick him- 


policy.” 


custody of the Soviet Ambassador 
Although the Soviets were 


case could be resolved by this week 


control and a potential summit 


worth it 
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self, have ruled that out.” Calling the 
arrest of the magazine correspondent an 
“outrage,” Shultz said it “showed the 
dark side of a society prepared to resort 
to hostage taking as an instrument of 


Yet officials tried to mute the matter, 
| hoping that a cooling of rhetoric would al- 
low a quiet solution. “The object is to save 
face for everyone,” said a White House 
spokesman. “We're trying to find a way 
through the maze.” Despite reports that 
the Administration was ready to retaliate, 
President Reagan postponed making a 
public statement on the issue until at least 
Monday. Instead, Reagan sent a private 
letter to Gorbachev in which, according 
to a spokesman, he “gently but firmly” as- 
serted Daniloff's innocence and demand- 
ed his release. Word was passed to the So- 
viets that they should resubmit their 
request to the judge in the Zakharov case 
to have the accused spy transferred to the 


taking 
their time in responding to the diplomatic 
feelers, there was a perception that the 
if 
both sides felt that progress on arms 
was 
—By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by David Beckwith/Santa Barbara and 








avoid being compromised was to steer clear of the usual pec- 
cadilloes: sexual misbehavior, currency speculation and 
smuggling. 

Still, the secret police seem never to tire of watching—and 
listening—for a weakness. Foreign reporters assume, usually 
correctly, that their walls are bugged and their telephones 
tapped. Listening or homing devices can be hidden in their 
cars. Westerners are followed on picnics with their families, on 
walks with their dogs, on trips to the market. Joggers some- 
times notice a drab sedan creeping along the curb; KGB agents 
do not share the American mania for fitness. 

If the surveillance is often ludicrously obvious, possibly it is 
meant to be. Fear can be as effective as blackmail. But intimi- 
dation can cut both ways. One memorable January evening a 
few years ago, four American correspondents attended a fare- 
well party for a refusenik who had at long last received permis- 











spooking, the aim Is to instill fear 








sion to emigrate to Israel. When they left the celebration, the 
reporters were surrounded by a gang of men—obvious KGB 
agents, judging by their suits, overcoats and good fur hats. The 
agents cursed and shoved the journalists, sending two of them 
sprawling into the curbside snow. As the shaken reporters 
picked themselves up, all but one of the gang disappeared down 
a side street. The straggler, a tall, beefy young man wearing a 
karakul hat, followed the correspondents as they headed for 
their car a block away. 

Suddenly one of the Westerners mastered his fright and 
whispered, “Stop, let him pass.” The four came to a halt in the 
middle of the sidewalk. The KGB man, clearly unprepared for 
the maneuver, walked past them. The hound had become the 
hare. “Now let’s catch up and embarrass him,” said the corre- 
spondent. The reporters began jogging toward the KGB agent, 
who looked around, startled, and set off at a dead run. Pedestri- 
ans turned to stare at the sight: middle-aged men dressed in 
suits and overcoats pounding down a snowy sidewalk like 
bankers after a bus. 

After half a block, there was indeed a bus stop. The KGB 
man leaped aboard a trolley as the door was starting to close. 
As it pulled away, the journalists caught a glimpse of the 
agent’s face peering through a frost-rimmed window, pop-eyed 
with terror. He had been as frightened as the reporters. 

Old hands like to pass such stories along to newcomers. 
They complain about Moscow’s dilapidated housing, the lack 
of fresh vegetables, and the sense of isolation. “What can the 
KGB do to us,” they ask, “throw us out?” 

But then the Soviets put Nicholas Daniloff in an isolation 
cell, took away his shoelaces and belt, and told him he might be 
charged with espionage. The Moscow veterans dusted off their 
copies of the Soviet criminal code and looked up Article 65. Es- 
pionage committed by a foreigner, it says, “shall be punished 
by deprivation of freedom for a term of seven to 15 years with 
confiscation of property, with or without additional exile for a 
term of two to five years, or by death.” The situation seems a 
little less funny than it used to. 
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11:51a.m. DC-9 is told 
to descend to 6,000 ft. 
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The Los Angeles disaster renews concern about small aircraft 


rivate Pilot Jim Campbell, flying at 

1,500 ft. near Los Angeles, could not 
believe his eyes. Looking up, he saw a 
flash of light 14 miles off to the left of his 
aircraft. The fireball turned into a plume 
of black smoke, and Campbell watched in 
horror as a huge DC-9 airliner dropped its 
nose and rolled to its left. Twisting upside 
down, the wounded aircraft picked up 
speed as it plunged toward earth. “Oh!” 
shouted Campbell to himself. “Pull her 
up. Pull her up. Oh, pull her up!” 

In the cockpit of Aeromexico Flight 
498, Pilot Arturo Valdes Prom was help- 
less. Glistening behind him in the noon- 
day sun were the falling remains of his 
plane’s horizontal stabilizer, a part of the 
tail that is vital to maintaining control. 
Also fluttering to the ground was the fuse- 
lage of a single-engine Piper Cherokee 
Archer that had collided with the DC-9 
on the virtually cloudless day. Trying to 
slow the dive of his 60-ton plane, Valdes 
threw its two engines into reverse thrust. 
The whine of the jets grew to an awful 
roar before the airliner smashed with a 
fiery explosion into a pleasant middle- 
class neighborhood of suburban Cerritos, 
where residents had been enjoying the 
Labor Day weekend. 

All the Aeromexico airliner’s 64 occu- 
pants perished. So did William Kramer, 
53, a retired executive of Kaiser Alumi- 
num & Chemical Corp., who was piloting 
the Piper; his wife Kathleen, 51; and 
daughter Caroline, 27. The tragedy was 
compounded by the devastation on the 
ground. The disintegrating jet slammed 
into the tidy houses below, igniting fires 
and spewing debris over several blocks. 
Sixteen houses were badly damaged, eight 
destroyed. The task of counting fatalities 
turned into a macabre chore as authori- 


ties tried to distinguish body parts of the 
air travelers from those of victims on the 
ground. The best estimate was that 15 
neighborhood people had died, raising the 
death toll to 82. 

The Aeromexico disaster was fright- 
eningly similar to the collision of a Pacific 
Southwest Airlines jet and a small plane 
over San Diego on Sept. 25, 1978, which 
killed 144 people. The latest crash was a 
harrowing reminder that too little has 
been done in the intervening years to re- 
duce the danger of small planes straying 
into the path of big passenger carriers at 
the nation’s increasingly crowded air- 
ports. The problem is particularly acute in 
Southern California, which has the heavi- 
est air traffic of any area in the world. 

The danger is not solely the fault of 
the little planes: in the San Diego crash, 
federal investigators blamed the P.S.A. 
crew for failing to keep the smaller craft 
in view. Still, the scary mix of traffic over 
a center like Los Angeles International 
Airport (LAX) may be even more hazard- 
ous than it was eight years ago. Says one 
747 captain: “You get below 10,000 ft., 
and it becomes almost suicidal not to de- 
vote a tremendous amount of attention 
outside the cockpit. I can’t tell you how 
difficult it is to pick up a small airplane.” 

Most small-craft pilots shun the 
“birdcages” around major airports when- 
ever possible. William Kramer had no 
such choice: he took off from Torrance 
Municipal Airport, just ten miles from 
LAX, and was heading across the city to- 
ward Big Bear Lake, a resort area some 90 
miles to the east. Kramer, who had moved | 
from Spokane to the affluent Palos Verdes 
Peninsula early this year, had been li- 
censed to fly for six years but had logged 








only 231 hours in the air, most of them in 
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11:55a.m. 
Piper flies into DC-9's 
vertical stabilizer; horizontal 


open slices 
es => 
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cabin, waive pilot 
and passengers. { 
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stabilizer was found 
complete on the 
ground. Without 

it, the DC-9 was 

uncontrollable. 
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Washington’s relatively uncrowded skies 

On the fateful Sunday morning, Kra- 
mer reportedly bought an up-to-date map 
of the terminal contro! area that sur- 
rounds LAX. In effect at all major airports, 
the TCA, often described as an upside- 
down wedding cake, is a restricted area; 
planes must receive permission from an 
air controller to enter it. The unusually 
complex Los Angeles TCA has a uniform 
ceiling of 7,000 ft., but its twelve sectors 
have varying floors that grow lower as 
planes get closer to LAX, The Torrance 
airport lies under this TCA, at a point 
where the floor is set at 5,000 ft 

At 11:40 a.m., Kramer, his wife and 
daughter took off to the northwest toward 
the Pacific in the four-seat Piper that 
he had purchased three years ago for 
$33,000. He then banked to the right and 
headed eastward toward Big Bear Lake 
At that point he was in a sector far enough 
from LAX to avoid the controlled space if 
he kept his plane below 6,000 ft. Tragical- 
ly, he did not do so. 

As noon approached, Valdes was guid- 
ing Flight 498 toward a landing in Los An- 
geles. A 14-year Aeromexico veteran, he 
had departed from Mexico City and made 
stops in Guadalajara, Loreto and Tijuana 
At 11:51, he made his first radio contact 
with the terminal radar control (TRACON) 
center at the Los Angeles airport 

Despite the holiday weekend, the air 
traffic around LAX was not unusually 
heavy. The unidentified experienced 
controller covering Flight 498 had only 
ten radar transponder blips to track on 
his screen. “It was busy, but we weren't to 
the point of saturation,” said Air Control- 
ler Karl Grundmann, another of the men 
on duty. Flight 498’s controller told the 
pilot to descend from 7,000 ft. to 6,000 
At 11:53, he issued a warning to the Aero- 
mexico jet: “Traffic 10 o'clock [slightly 


to the airliner’s left], one mile 
northbound, altitude unknown.” Re- 
sponded 498: “Roger.” This plane is 


The stricken airliner, left, plunges toward Cerritos, transforming a once tidy neighborhood into a site of death and devastation 


not believed to have been Kramer’s Piper 

Seconds later the controller’s atten- 
tion was diverted by a “pop-up,” a small 
plane that unexpectedly radioed for traf- 
fic advice and instrument control. The 
controller assigned the plane a tran- 
sponder code for identification as the 
craft flew across the Los Angeles Basin 
But precious time was wasted when the 
pilot got the number wrong and had to 
be corrected 

When the controller turned his atten- 
tion back to Flight 498, seconds after 
11:55, he was shocked to discover that it 
had vanished from his screen. Frantically 
he called Flight 498 eight times. There 
was no reply 

“He was hoping against hope that a 
transponder had gone out or there was 
something wrong with the radar—any- 
thing but a crash,” recalled Grundmann. 
“He was looking anguished. We knew 
something was wrong.” 


he controller asked another airliner 
to look for the Aeromexico jet. “I 
don’t see a DC-9,” this pilot reported 


| “But I sure see a lot of smoke.” It was 


coming from the carnage on the ground 
Federal investigators discovered that 
the Piper’s path toward the airliner had 
been visible on the TRACON screen “for 
several minutes,” as one described it. The 
planes had collided at 6,500 ft., just 500 ft 
above the floor of the protected space 
The left wing of the Piper clipped the de- 
scending airliner’s left side at the tail. The 
jet’s stabilizer sheared off the Piper’s top, 
decapitating Kramer and his two passen- 
gers. There was no answer to the crucial 


| question: Why had no one in either plane 


spotted the other craft in time? 

The investigators speculated that 
Kramer had made two critical mistakes: 
he had not sought permission by radio to 
enter the restricted area; and although his 
radar transponder was on, as required, it 
was not equipped to transmit the manda- 


tory altitude information. John Lauber, 
heading the investigation for the National 
Transportation Safety Board, reported 
that the controller said he did not recall 
seeing the Piper's blip. Even if he had 
seen it, said Lauber, “if he doesn’t have al- 
titude information, then it’s a reasonable 
assumption for him that the aircraft is not 
operating in the terminal control area.” 

But many pilots sympathize with Kra- 
mer, who had to take off directly under a 
TCA and was new to the area. Said Art Pat- 
stone, an air-show pilot from Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: “There’s no sign in the sky that says, 
STOP, YOU'RE ENTERING A TCA.” 

What should be done to prevent yet 


| another San Diego or Los Angeles mid- 








air tragedy? Experts in all segments 
of aviation contend that the Federal Avi- 
ation Administration has moved much 
too slowly in developing airborne elec- 
tronic devices, already used by some 
military jets, that could warn an airline 
pilot when he is dangerously close to 
another plane and flash directions for 
avoiding it 

The FAA insists that technical reasons 
are to blame for the snail-paced progress 
But the bigger obstacle may be political 
Some $8 billion has accumulated in an avi- 
ation trust fund dedicated to improving air 
safety; the money has been piling up from 
an 8% tax on every airline passenger's 
ticket. Many in the aviation industry con- 
tend that Transportation Secretary Eliza- 
beth Dole, who is FAA Administrator Don- 
ald Engen’s boss, has been cowed by the 
White House Office of Management and 
Budget into holding these assigned funds 
in reserve against the federal deficit. 


| “Hogwash!” says OMB Director James 


Miller III. “If I had a bias, it would be to- 
ward air safety.” Unfortunately, that bias 
has yet to be translated into equipment 
that might make the nation’s crowded 
“birdcages” safer By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles and 
Jerry Hannifin/Washington 








Moments before the deaths: the chopper is about to crash 


Twilight Zone: The Trial 


family and pay with your life. But begin- 


| lated. At the racketeering trial of reputed 








“Ww hat you will see is no illusion,” 
Deputy District Attorney Lea 
Purwin D'Agostino told jurors in a 
packed Los Angeles courtroom. “These 
were not deaths in which someone can get 
up and wipe the bloody-looking catsup off 
their faces ... They were very, very real 
deaths.” Indeed, said D'Agostino, it was 
Director John Landis’ “zeal for realism” 
during the filming of Twilight Zone: The 
Movie that took the lives of Actor Vic 
Morrow and two children in a helicopter 
accident on July 23, 1982. 

Landis and four associates face 
charges of involuntary manslaughter in 
the trial that opened last week in Los An- 
geles Superior Court. Yet the movie indus- 
try itself seemed be in the dock as D’Agos- 
tino, denouncing the defendants’ conduct 
as “outrageous,” declared, “We do not tol- 
erate this type of behavior in society, and 
Hollywood should be no exception.” 

Landis, 36, one of Hollywood's most 
successful young directors (Animal House, 
Trading Places, Into the Night), faces up to 
four years in prison if convicted. He and 
two assistants, Special Effects Coordinator 
Paul Stewart and Stunt Pilot Dorcey 
Wingo, are accused of being criminally 
negligent during the filming ofa Viet Nam 
War sequence in which a helicopter, dis- 
abled by a_ special-effects explosion, 
crashed onto Morrow, 53, and Vietnamese 
Actors Renee Chen, 6, and Myca Dinh Le, 
7. The director and two other colleagues, 
Associate Producer George Folsey and 








charged with an additional count of man- 
slaughter for endangering the lives of Chen 
and Le. Attorneys for the defendants say 
they have admitted they violated child- 
labor law by hiring the children without 
permits and letting them work as late as 
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Director John Landis faces charges in the deaths of three actors 








Production Manager Dan Allingham, are | 








2:20 a.m., the time of the fatal stunt in Sau- 
gas, Calif., 35 miles north of Los Angeles. 

But they deny their clients were negli- 
gent. The helicopter crash was unforesee- 
able, said Attorney James Neal, Landis’ 
defense counsel. Neal, a former Water- 
gate prosecutor, will try to fix the blame 
on Special Effects Technician James 
Camomile for detonating the explosion 
too close to the helicopter. Says Neal: 
“Mr. Camomile, holding the highest pow- 
der card issued by the state, violated the 
first principle of his profession. He failed 
to view where the helicopter was.” Camo- 
mile was granted immunity when he testi- 
fied before a grand jury. 

Well before the accident, the prosecu- 
tion contends, Landis was so overbearing 
on the job that he was disposed to reck- 
lessness. D'Agostino said her witnesses 
would swear that when warned by a cast- 
ing director that children should not be 
used in the stunt, Landis curtly respond- 
ed, “The hell with you.” As D'Agostino 
told it, Landis cavalierly shrugged off the 
concerns of another employee during a re- 
hearsal of the stunt. According to the at- 
torney, the director told his worried col- 
league, “This is just a warmup for what's 
coming. You haven't seen anything yet.” 
Landis, she said, refused to use dolls in- 
stead of children because they would not 
“give him the real-life effect.” 

Although the proceedings may in- 
volve as many as 100 witnesses and go on 
for four months, the crush of spectators 
last week is a sure sign that the case has a 
firm hold on Hollywood’s attention. Said 
Defense Lawyer Arnold Klein last week: 
“If we could sell tickets, Twilight Zone: 
The Trial would outsell Twilight Zone: 
The Movie. —By Frank Trippett. Reported by 
Scott Brown/Los Angeles 








| into Gotti’s lair, the Bergen Hunt and 


Code Violation 
A Mafioso tapes his boss 


he Mafia’s tradition of omerta, the 
code of silence, is explicit: betray the 





ning with the televised confessions of 
Cosa Nostra Songbird Joseph Valachi in 
1963, that code has been repeatedly vio- 


Mafia Boss John Gotti last week in 
Brooklyn federal court, omerta suffered 
one of its rudest shocks yet. 

Federal Judge Eugene Nickerson dis- 
closed that a trusted member of Gotti’s 
Gambino crime family had secretly taped 
conversations between the capo and his 
confederates over a 30-month period. The 
informant, a self-styled former hit man 
named Dominick Lofaro, was brazen 
enough to carry a concealed wire right 


Fish Club in Ozone Park, N.Y. His coop- 
eration with authorities marked the first 
time that a Mafia “soldier” had ever 
worked as an informant while on active 
duty. The intelligence coup, said one New 
York City police officer, was “like pene- 
trating the Kremlin.” 

Police and FBI sources say the Lofaro 
lapes were a consequence of Gotti’s ambi- 
tion to broaden the Gambino family busi- 
ness, Over the objections of former Gam- 
bino Boss Paul Castellano, who was 
gunned down on a crowded Manhattan 
street last December, authorities say, 
Gotti urged cronies like Lofaro to get 
more involved in drug trafficking. Then 
in 1984 Lofaro was arrested in upstate 
New York while attempting to sell a 
kilogram of heroin to an undercover 
detective. 


aced with a long prison stretch, Lo- 

faro decided to turn informant. His 
arrest was kept secret to prevent his asso- 
ciates from suspecting him, and he was 
able to return to his New York City 
haunts without being searched for the 
hidden wire. From 1984 until last March, 
Lofaro made more than 50 tapes that in- 
clude conversations between Gotti and 
his lieutenants. The tapes, said Assistant 
U.S. Attorney Diane Giacalone, provide 
“direct evidence of John Gotti's role as 





| manager of the gambling enterprise” of 


the Gambino crime family. 

Although Giacalone had notified the 
court of the Lofaro tapes in July. their ex- 
istence was kept secret until last week at 
her request because he was still involved 
in undercover work. Gotti’s attorney, 
Bruce Cutler, called the last-minute dis- 
closure “outrageous,” insisting that the 
evidence should have been shown to de- 
fense attorneys months ago. “There has 
been a constant attempt by the Govern- 
ment to try Mr. Gotti by ambush,” said 
Cutler. “They are not going to succeed.” 
Nevertheless, the Government obviously 
hopes the tapes will prove that the most 
damaging witness against Gotti is the 
boss himself. a 
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man’s skin. It begins with a 
FIRST-OF-A-KIND shaving 
mousse that's state of the art. 
It’s the dawning of a new era 

in men’s skin care. 





ou can affor 
to smile. 


If you use gas heat rather than electric 
resistance heat, you may not feel any warmer, 
but you will feel wealthier. 

How much? 

Well, a typical NI-Gas customer using 1100 
therms of gas to get through just one average 
winter, will feel about $600 wealthier. 

And if the winter is colder than average, or 
if you've got a bigger house, your savings grow 
even bigger. 

Every year. 





Feel warm all the way down to your wallet. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 





We challenge you to find better electronics 
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On second thought, 
we challenge you to find better electronics 
at a higher price. 
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Before you buy a new TV, VCR or microwave 
oven, compare our prices with the competition s. 
We think you Il find that Goldstar prices are more 
reasonable 

Next, compare our electronics, feature for fea- 
ture, with the competition's. You'll be in for a surprise 

Because not only does Goldstar offer everything 
our more expensive competitors do, but sometimes 
even more. 

Our 25” stereo monitor has a high resolution 
picture tube, wireless remote and is cable ready 

Our microwave ovens have computerized soft- 
touch keypad with digitron display, three-stage time 
cooking, turntable, programmed defrost and much more 

And, our VCR comes with a 107 channel cable- 
compatible tuner, 4-event 14-day programmable timer 
and wireless remote. 


Clockwise from left ER-41 1M, CMT ER-5037, GHV-5SFM 


Of course, all Goldstar products are built to the 
highest standards of quality and incorporate state-ol- 
the-art technology 


Why can Goldstar offer you more without charg: 


ing you more? 


Because of some of the most innovative tech- 
nology and advanced production facilities in the 
industry. We are, after all, an $11 billion international 
company known for engineering excellence 

So when we describe Goldstar as Expensive 
electronics. Without the expense., it's more than just 
a slogan, it’s the truth 


4 GoldStar 


pense. 


Expensive electronics. Without the 


©1986 Goldstar Electronics, Int |. Inc. Lyndhurst, Nd. 07071 





_ ‘Anyone who 
lives within his means 





Suffers froma 
lack of imagination” 


Se _ At The Northern Trust Company in Chicago, we salute the vision 
(>) _ of individuals like tough, gravelly-voiced actor Lionel Stander. From 
“—— Depression-era Broadway plays to the lovable “Max” on T V's “Hart to 
a €> Hart;’ Stander’s career was anything but dull. And financially he was 
ar extremely successful. ; 
He surely would have appreciated our Executive and Professional Banking 
Center. Today, we're serving the personal credit and financial needs of a success- 
ful new generation with creative plans that are both personalized and flexible. 


When it comes to money, 


canimagine "4s Northern Trust Bank 


Call us. (312) 630-6000. We want to talk, and you can quote us. 


The Northern Trust Company, 50 S. LaSalle, Chicago, IL 60675. Member FDIC 
The Northern Trust Company + Northern Trust Bank/O'Hare + Northem Trust Bank/Oak Brook « Northern Trust Bank/Naperville + Northem Trust Bank/ Woodfield 
Wholly owned subsidiaries of Northern Trust Corporation. Rates and services may vary. 












Turning the 
Tables 


The script was vaguely famil- 
iar: voting in a bloc, a racial 

| minority upsets a smooth-talk- 
ing. politically connected shoo- 
in. This time, though, both 
candidates were black and the 
minority vote was white. The 
well-connected loser in the 
Democratic primary runoff in 
Atlanta’s Fifth Congressional 
District was State Senator Ju- 
lian Bond, a founder of the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee. The winner: for- 
mer City Councilman John 
Lewis, onetime S.N.C.C. chair- 
man, who outhustled his former 
ally to beat him 52% to 48% af- 
ter finishing a distant second 
in last month’s primary 





CAPE CANAVERAL 


NASA Finally 
Wins One 


For a change, the mood at the 
Kennedy Space Center was 
upbeat last Friday as a Delta 
rocket carrying a secret mili- 
tary payload for the Star Wars 
space defense program lifted 
off flawlessly at 11:08 a.m. “We 
feel we are back in the groove,” 
said NASA's Delta project man- 
ager William Russell. The 
flight was Delta’s first since a 
rocket was destroyed after lifi- 
off in May. And it was only the 
second successful major US. 
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Georgia's John Lewis defeats a well-connected opponent 


launch of any kind in six 
attempts, starting with Janu- 
ary’s space shuttle Challenger 
disaster. 

The rocket reportedly car- 
ried two satellites on a dual- 
purpose mission: to detect and 
track an Aries rocket launched 
an hour and a half later from 
the White Sands Missile 
Range in New Mexico, and to 
test a system for destroying en- 


| emy satellites. Both tests were 


a success, the Pentagon said. 


Playing the 
Trump Card 


Burdened by some $300,000 in 
debt brought on by rising costs 
and falling crop prices, L.D 
Hill saw no other way out. His 
705-acre Georgia farm had 
been foreclosed, and was to be 
auctioned off. Minutes before 
the sale was to begin one 
morning last winter, Hill shot 
himself to death, evidently 
hoping that his life insurance 
would enable his wife Annabel 
to save the property. But his 
life insurance money did not 
go nearly far enough to save 
the property, and the auction 
sale was rescheduled for last 
week. Help came from an un- 
expected source: New York 
Real Estate Magnate Donald 
Trump 

Trump heard about Mrs. 
Hill's plight on a network news- 
cast. With Georgia Business- 
man Frank Argenbright Jr.. he 
guaranteed purchase of the Hill 





Delta launch: “back in the groove” 


farm. So far, Trump and friends 
have raised about $77,000 to- 
ward buying 326 acres and the 
Hill home. He hopes to raise 
$100,000 more to save the rest 
of the farm. Before the New 
York builder called to offer 
Hill’s widow his help, she had 
never heard of him. Neverthe- 
less, she said, “My heart went 
pitter-patter.” Said Trump: “I 
wanted to help one lady with 
one farm. The bigger problem is 
that thousands and thousands 
of people are going through the 
same thing.” 


SAN DIEGO 


Adding Insult 
To Injury 


Michael Pallamary was sur- 
veying a construction site in 
the San Diego suburb of El Ca- 
jon last month when he no- 
ticed smoke pouring from an 
apartment house across the 
street. Vaulting a fence, Palla- 
mary, 32, rushed into the 
building and, despite thick 
smoke and intense heat, 
pounded on doors to alert some 
30 occupants. Then he tried 
unsuccessfully to rescue Ten- 
ant Tim Hurley, 19. Finally 
Pallamary collapsed. When he 
left the hospital two days later, 
he was handed a city paramed- 
ic bill for $189.93— including a 
50% surcharge because he 
lives out of town. 

Rules are rules, said City 
Manager Bob Acker: only the 
city council had the authority 
to waive the fee. Nationwide 
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Abill for the Good Samaritan 


publicity helped persuade the 
council last week to forgive the 
bill and avoid adding insult to 
Pallamary’s injury. Pallamary 
called the action “very kind, 
but symbolic.” He still faces 
several thousand dollars in 
hospital bills 


MINORITIES 


Poverty’s New 
Face 


By decade's end the unwanted 
distinction of being the na- 
tion’s poorest large minority 
group will pass from blacks to 
Hispanics. So says a study by 
Washington’s nonprofit Cen- 
ter on Budget and Policy Prior- 
ities, which adds that while 
Hispanic households still earn 
more than black households, 
larger family size means His- 
panic individuals are poorer. 
Driving Hispanic incomes 
down are high unemployment, 
particularly in the Southwest, 
and low-paying jobs. But black 
incomes have been rising: ac- 
cording to the U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, black 
men earned 42% as much as 
white men in 1940; by 1980 the 
figure was up to 69%. The rise 


| is due partly to narrowing dif- 


ferences in education and toa 
shift in black employment 
from farming to industry and 
government. Decreasing dis- 
crimination may be another 
factor, though the rate of black 
economic progress was as great 
during the 20 years before 1960 
as afterward 
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TERRORISM 





Carnage 
Once Again 





“There was a power failure They 
opened fire blindly and threw hand gre- 
nades. It was like a holocaust.” 


q ndian Salesman Hussain Sahfi, his busi- 
ness suit stained with blood, still seemed 
in shock last week as he uttered those 
words. Just before dawn last Friday, Pan 
American World Airways Flight 73 had 
touched down at Pakistan’s Karachi Inter- 
national Airport on a scheduled, 21-hour 
flight from Bombay to 
Frankfurt and New 
York. Eighteen hours 
later, a few minutes be- 
fore 10 p.m. Friday, the 
747 jumbo jet still stood 
on the tarmac, but by 
then at least 17 of the 
plane’s estimated 400 
passengers and crew 
members were dead, ; 
victims of a hijacking Si 
and a subsequent fire- 
fight. About 125 more 
were injured, some critically. Of the four 
Palestinian terrorists who had comman- 
| deered the plane, all were in custody, in- 
cluding one who was gravely injured 

After a four-month respite that, coin- 
cidentally or not, followed the US. air at- 
tack on Muammar Gaddafi's Libya, Mid- 
die Eastern terrorists were on the rampage 
once again. Only hours after the bloody 
denouement in Karachi, masked Arab 
gunmen stalked into an Istanbul syna- 
gogue during the morning Sabbath service 
and, firing machine guns, murdered more 
than a score of Jewish worshipers 

In Karachi, so frenzied were the final 
moments of the hijacking ordeal that sur- 
vivors disagreed over whether the firing 
and the explosion of hand grenades had 
lasted as briefly as 30 seconds or as long as 
five minutes. Many of the luckiest passen- 
gers, who skidded unhurt down the escape 
chutes, were so terrified that they ran for 
several hundred yards without stopping 
until they reached the nearest of the air- 
port's three terminals 

Dozens of others, suffering from 
| shock and injury, milled around the tar- 
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Acaptured hijacker under guard 





In Karachi and Istanbul, a trail of blood 


mac. Some of the more seriously wounded 
lay on the pavement. As ambulances 
arrived, security personnel frantically 
waved them to a halt, then loaded them 
with the injured and dying. When rescue 
workers ran out of ambulances, they 
pressed pickup trucks into service, and 
these joined the long line of vehicles head- 
ing toward local hospitals. 

Exactly what happened during the 
last terrible moments of the ordeal is 
not clear, but survivors 
agree that the climax 
came after the plane’s 
internal generator, 
which powered the 
lights and air condi- 
tioning aboard the 747, 
failed, probably be- 
cause the lubricating 
oil had run low. At that 
point, Pakistani au- 
thorities sent their 
trained commandos 
into action 

Noneofthe passengers were certain that 
the hijackers saw commandos near the air- 
craft. But once the lights were off, the hijack- 
ers gave every sign of preparing for battle 

| One was heard telling a comrade, “The mo- 
ment for the lastjihad [holy war] hasarrived 
If we are killed, we will all be martyrs.” 

The terrorists, alternately harsh and 
conciliatory, angrily ordered passengers to 
move to the center of the plane. Some 
obeyed, while others tried to hide in the 
darkness. Recalls Michael Goldstein, a 
physician from Los Angeles: “The stewar- 

| desses were using megaphones, asking pas- 
sengers to be very quiet amd not to panic.” 
Then, with scores of people crouching in the 
middle of the plane, the terrorists shouted 
out an ominous countdown: “One . . . two 
three!” On the count of three they began 

| firing machine guns from the forward part 
of the craft and exploding hand grenades at 

| the rear. Some of the passengers broke open 
the emergency doors, which automatically 

| inflated escape chutes. During this moment 
| of horror, says Goldstein, “I literally threw 
my wife out the door, and a few other peo- 

| ple, before I jumped myself.” 
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A father searches for a son among the victims 
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Others, cut off from the emergency 
exits, were caught in the random gunfire. 
Arun Athavale, of El Toro, Calif., saw a 

| family of four sprayed by bullets but could 

| not tell whether any survived. Athavale, 
who escaped injury by falling to the floor, 
said later, “Most of the people who got 
killed didn’t duck.” Outside the aircraft, 
people were walking around in a daze, too 
shocked to realize they were among the 
ones who had been spared 

The hijacking of Flight 73 was by no 
means the most protracted or lethal of the 
terrorist attacks that have plagued the 
world’s airlines for more than 15 years. 
Over the long term, it will probably be less 
vividly remembered than last year’s hi- 
jacking of TWA Flight 847 to Beirut, 
which lasted 17 days, even though that 
episode resulted in the death of only one 
passenger, vs. at least 17 on the Pan Am 
jet at Karachi. But the latest hijacking 
was particularly dispiriting, coming as it 
did after months of relative calm. Gradu- 
ally, many government and airline offi- 
cials had convinced themselves that the 
stepped-up security measures taken at 
airports throughout much of the world, as 
well as President Reagan’s raid on Libyan 
targets in April, had seriously and per- 
haps decisively affected international ter- 
rorism. Last week’s events proved em- 
phatically that this was not the case 

As usual, even the identity and moti- 
vation of the terrorists involved were un- 
certain, though there was little doubt that 
they were Palestinian. One of the gunmen 
shouted to journalists as he was led away 
by police, “I am a Palestinian comman- 
do!” But in the crazy-quilt language of 
contemporary terrorism, that still left a 
lot unexplained. Early in the course of the 
hijacking, an anonymous Arab called a 
Western news agency office in Nicosia, 
Cyprus, and claimed responsibility for the 
Libyan Revolutionary Cells, a previously 
unknown group. Denials came almost in- 
Stantaneously from Radio Tripoli and 
from Gaddafi, who was attending the 
nonaligned conference in Zimbabwe 
Next, an obscure Shi'ite organization call- 
ing itself Jundullah, or Soldiers of God. 
announced it was responsible. Most West- 
ern intelligence agencies were skeptical 

Probably the best clue came from the 
Pan Am hijackers themselves, who de- 
manded that they be flown to Cyprus to 
negotiate the release from prison of three 
of their friends and comrades. They were 
referring, apparently, to two Arabs and a 
young Briton who were sentenced to life 
imprisonment last year for the murder of 
three Israelis aboard a yacht in the port of 
Larnaca. The convicted trio claimed the 
Israelis were intelligence agents posing as 
tourists, a charge that Israel denied. The 
three were believed to be members of 
Force 17, the personal bodyguard of 
Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization. The Briton, Ian 
Michael Davison, 29, was known to have 
fought in Arafat’s P.L.O. force in Leba- 
non in 1982. So the most likely theory was 

| that last week’s hijackers, though they 
Workers at a treatment center carry a child wounded in the violent conclusion of the attack carried passports from Bahrain, were 
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Its cabin bloodstained and bullet-riddled, the Pan Am jet parked on Karachi runway 


members of Arafat’s Fatah organization. 
Others, however, believed that Renegade 
Palestinian Abu Nidal, implicated in sev- 
eral of last year’s terrorist outrages, might 
have been responsible. 

For the Greek Cypriot government of 
President Spyros Kyprianou, the Karachi 
hijacking presented a dilemma. Cyprus is 
anxious not to antagonize its Arab neigh- 
bors, but is determined to do everything it 
can to discourage hijackers from landing 
at Larnaca airport. As soon as the terror- 
ists demanded they be flown to the east- 
ern Mediterranean island, the Cypriot 
government announced that the jumbo jet 
would not be allowed to land there. 
Whether the Cypriots would have re- 
mained firm in their resolve if the Pan 
Am plane had arrived in their air space is 
uncertain. “But fortunately,” sighed one 
relieved Cypriot official, “our will was not 
put to the test.” 

In Santa Barbara, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration condemned the hijacking 
and ordered a Sixth Fleet aircraft carrier, 
the Forrestal, to proceed from Naples to 
the vicinity of Cyprus in the event that the 
Pan Am jet was flown there. Vice Admi- 
ral John Poindexter, the National Securi- 
ty Adviser, telephoned news of the hijack- 
ing to President Reagan at his ranch in 
the Santa Ynez Mountains just as the 
Reagans were about to set out on their 
daily horseback ride. Later the White 
House released a statement declaring, 
“Nothing can justify such barbarism. We 
can think of no punishment too severe for 
the criminals responsible.” In an address 
at Harvard University, Secretary of State 
George Shultz lamented that “the day has 
not yet arrived when terrorism has taken 
its place among other vanquished barba- 
risms of our time.” The U.S. dispatched a 
secret Delta team to Karachi to be used if 
a commando assault on the aircraft was 
required. But the bloody affair ended sev- 
eral hours before the Delta team reached 
| Pakistan. 
| In Karachi, the drama began early 





Friday morning as passengers were 
boarding the plane for the flight to Frank- 
furt and New York. Most of the passen- 
gers were Indians or Pakistanis; the 80 or 
so Americans on the plane were mainly of 
South Asian ancestry. Among the travel- 
ers was a disgruntled businessman, Jay 
Grandtier of Parker, Colo., who had left 
Bombay that morning under the impres- 
sion that Flight 73 was a nonstop to 
Frankfurt. “I got even more disappointed 
as the day went on,” he quipped later. 

Suddenly a small van drove up to the 
plane, and out jumped four men dressed 
in the blue uniforms of local airport work- 
ers. They clambered up the boarding 
stairs, firing wildly with their automatic 
rifles. Once inside they shouted, “Hands 
up! Hands up!” An instant later, the cap- 
tain and two other members of the cock- 
pit crew escaped from the plane through a 
hatch, using a special emergency cable. 
Questions were later raised as to whether 
the captain should have stayed with his 
craft, but Pan Am officials in New York 
City stoutly defended his action, insisting 
this had effectively immobilized the plane 
and reduced the hijackers’ options. 





ierce and nervous at first, the ter- 
rorists demanded to be flown to 
Cyprus, asked for an Arabic- 
speaking crew to take them there 
and set the first of several deadlines. The 
group’s leader, who said his name was 
Mustafa, warned the control tower, “No 
American should approach the aircraft. 
Otherwise we will give them a tough fight. 
We will not commit suicide.” When the 
terrorists collected passengers’ passports, 
a flight attendant concealed some of the 
American ones because she suspected 
that U‘S. citizens were at special risk. 
Soon after that, for no apparent reason, 
the hijackers called a passenger, Rajesh 
Kumar, 29, to the front of the plane, shot 
him in the head and dumped him out of the 
plane. He died later in a Karachi hospital. 
His family in Huntington Beach, Calif., said 
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ss. ra 
A first casualty: Californian Rajesh Kumar 


Kumar, who was born in Kenya of Indian 
parents, became an American citizen less 
than two months ago. 

In the beginning, the hijackers threat- 
ened to kill a hostage every ten minutes 
unless their demands were met. They or- 
dered passengers to crouch in their seats, 
with their heads in their hands. Eventual- 
ly, however, the terrorists relaxed and al- 
lowed the crew to serve sandwiches and 
cold drinks. The gunmen talked about the 
P.L.O. and their desire to gain the release 
of their friends in Cyprus. One hijacker 
told a woman passenger, “You will like it 
there. You can sit in the sun and swim.” 
The day passed slowly, the passengers 
anxious and aching with fatigue. 

Shortly before 10 that evening, when 
the lights went out, everything changed. 
Pakistani authorities at first hinted that 
they had been anticipating the failure of 
the power unit and hoped to exploit it by 
staging a commando raid. Later they 
changed their story, maintaining that the 
lights failed much earlier than expected 
and that the panicky hijackers began 
shooting wildly, causing the Pakistanis to 
send the commandos into action in an ef- 
fort to save lives. 

In any event, the chaos aboard Flight 
73 was all too real. “They herded us to- 
gether and ordered us to lie down on the 
floor,” recalled Dick Melhart, of Pullman, 
Wash., who had been thinking all day 
about how he should try to escape if the 
opportunity came. Said David Jodice, of 
Vienna, Va.: “They were shouting at us in 
pitch darkness, and then we totally pan- 
icked when they threw a hand grenade at 
the passengers.” At that point, said Brit- 
ish Passenger Michael Thexton, “every- 
one made a dash for it. I climbed out onto 
a wing and jumped down onto the tarmac 
and ran.” Catherine Dumas, of Lafayette, 
N.J., who escaped the plane without a 
scratch but suffered a sprained ankle 
when a nervous ambulance driver ran 
over her foot, called the scramble “one of 
those Three Stooges comedy situations.” 
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Ready or not, here it comes. A big 
house with a big backyard, twins, maternity leave, 
those forms you have to fill out every April 15th, 
two tonsillectomies, a long-overdue vacation, a 
raise, a higher tax bracket, another bouncing baby, 
an even bigger house, fluctuating interest rates, 
inheritance from a long-lost aunt, grad school, pre- 
med school, med school, investing your profit 
sharing, your only daughter's 300- plate wedding 
reception, money to start your own business, a 
new couch because Uncle Marvin forgot where he 
left his cigar, asummer house on a small lake with 
large fish, changes in the tax law, lawyers for every- 
thing, lots and lots of grandchildren, and a cruise 
around the world. So get ready. Call Dean Witter. 
We're ready to help with a wide range of invest- 
ments and a professional Account Executive who 
can tailor a personal investment program to meet 
your financial needs. Every one of them. 


A member of the i 
Sears Financial Network 


Everybody's somebody at Dean Witter. 
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By that time the Pakistani com- 
mandos were moving in on the 
plane. Moments later, when one 
of the terrorists attempted to es- 
cape by melting into the fleeing 
crowd, he was identified by angry 
passengers and arrested on the 
spot. 

Piecing together a clear pic- 
ture of precisely what happened 
during the closing minutes of the 
incident was complicated by the 
inconsistency of Pakistani authori- 
ties in explaining what they had 
done. At first they implied that 
once the aircraft lights had failed, 
they had ordered their comman- 
dos to storm the plane. The Rea- 
gan Administration immediately 
announced that the Pakistanis had 
handled the situation “boldly and 
decisively” —a statement intended 
mainly to demonstrate Washington’s satis- 
faction with Pakistan's cooperation. 

The trouble was that this version of 
events seemed to violate the generally ac- 
cepted rules of dealing with hijackers by 
prolonging negotiations as long as possi- 
ble to wear the terrorists down. In the 
words of Vice Chairman Martin R. Shu- 





Pakistan's close-combat commandos during training 








grue Jr. of Pan Am, which has been 
promoting its new, improved security sys- 
tem, every expert on the subject coun- 
seled, “Negotiate, negotiate, negotiate. 
Buy time, buy time, buy time.” Indeed, a 
U.S. diplomat in Karachi who had been 
involved in bargaining with the hijackers 
said later, “The game plan was to keep 





them talking as long as possible.” 

The Pakistanis’ revised ver- 
sion also seemed less than satis- 
factory. Many experts doubted 
that the failed generator had pre- 
cipitated the fire fight and sus- 
pected that the Pakistanis were 
trying to cover up a bungled com- 
mando operation. But in the end. 
the Pakistanis may simply have 
decided that it was better to risk 
the lives of some passengers on 
the ground than to allow the air- 
craft to take off. 

As for the hijackers, it was 
hard to see how their action had 
remotely advanced any Palestin- 
ian political aims, which include 
the recovery of the Israeli-occu- 
pied West Bank. They had failed 
to spring their allies from prison 
in Larnaca or even to reach Cy- 
| prus themselves, and their murderous 

misadventure in Karachi had turned into 
a bloodbath that antagonized Pakistan. 
a Muslim country that has always 
been sympathetic to the Palestinians’ | 
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demands. —By William E. Smith. Reported by 
Safdar Barlas and Ross H. Munro/Karachi, with 
other bureaus 
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Talk First or Shoot First? 


inston Churchill said that in international affairs “to 

jaw-jaw is better than to war-war.” That is normally the 
case in dealing with hijackers. Says Dr. David Hubbard, a con- 
sultant on terrorism to the Federal Aviation Administration: 
“The record shows that when commandos storm aircraft, the 
number of people killed increases. If the terrorists don’t kill 
them, the security forces do.” While the hijacking in Karachi 
last week and one in Malta last December both ended violently, 
several have been resolved by 
negotiations. The outcome of 
some recent hijackings: 


TWA. A group of radical 
Lebanese Shi'ites in June 
1985 commandeered the 
plane after it had departed 
from Athens, and demanded || 
the release of about 700 com- 5 
rades held by Israel. The hi- 
jackers freed some hostages 
as the Boeing 727 shuttled be- 
tween Lebanon and Algeria 
before setting down at the 
Beirut airport. There the hi- 
jackers and their captives 
were guarded by Shi'ite secu- 
rity forces, and a military res- 
cue operation was ruled out. After the hijackers dispersed the 
remaining hostages to secret locations in Beirut, complex ne- 
gotiations among the U.S., Israel and Syria led to the release 
of the Shi‘ite prisoners and the TWA hostages. Of the origi- 
nal 153 passengers and crew aboard, one person, U.S. Navy 
Diver Robert Stethem, 23, was killed. 
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THE ACHILLE LAURO. Four Palestinians, armed with Sovi- 
et-made submachine guns and hand grenades, in October 





400 passengers and crew aboard. The hijackers were per- | 
suaded to leave the ship voluntarily during negotiations in- 
volving the Egyptian government and Palestinian leaders. 

US. Navy pilots captured them after their surrender. One 
passenger, wheelchair-bound Leon Klinghoffer, 69, of Man- 
hattan, was murdered in the attack. 


IRAN AIR. In July 1983 a jumbo jet bound from Shiraz in 
southwestern [ran to Tehran was hijacked with 386 passen- 
gers aboard by six Iranians opposed to Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini. After diverting the plane to Paris, Massoud 
, Rajavi, an exiled leader of 








3 the mujahedin opposition to 
Khomeini, encouraged the 
= hijackers to surrender. One 
; inducement: they would be 
tried in French courts instead 
of being deported to Iran. No 
passengers were harmed. 


EGYPTAIR. Last December 
three Arab terrorists accused 
of belonging to the Libyan- 
supported Abu Nidal group 
diverted a Boeing 737 to Mal- 
ta. After five passengers were 
shot and the captain pleaded 
for aid, Egyptian President 








The Lebanese Shi'ites who took over a TWA jet 


Hosni Mubarak ordered a 
commando raid. In the at- 
tack, 58 of the 79 hostages left on the plane died. More than 
40 were killed by burns or smoke inhalation from fires that 
the commando attack ignited. 

Successful commando assaults require very careful plan- 
ning and expertly trained troops. An Israeli group in 1976 res- 
cued 105 hostages from an Air France flight at Entebbe, 
Uganda. Four died—three hostages and one commando. In 
1977 West German forces staged the most successful raid, res- | 





cuing 86 passengers and crew froma Lufthansa jet in Mogadi- 


1985 seized the Mediterranean cruise liner with more than shu, Somalia. No commandos or hostages were killed. 
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Massacre in the Synagogue 





A suicide mission leaves at least 24 people dead in Turkey 


na poor neighborhood not far from Is- 
i tanbul’s Galata Tower, the small group 
of worshipers assembled for the 8 a.m. 
Sabbath service last Saturday at Neve 
Shalom. the ancient city’s largest syna- 
gogue. A little more than an hour into 
prayers in the temple’s cool, newly white- 
washed interior, the reader began reciting 
the verses of Deuteronomy 16. Among the 
lines is the well-known biblical injunction 
“Justice, justice shalt thou follow, that 
thou mayest live.” 
Suddenly the pious atmosphere was 
shattered. Two young men who had been 





lowed, Turkish officials initially believed 
two or three other terrorists escaped. Po- 
lice immediately launched a manhunt 
around the city for them. Authorities 
tightened security at the city’s gates, and 
Arab students were detained for question- 
ing in Istanbul and Ankara, the capital. 
Turkish Prime Minister Turgut Ozal con- 
vened an emergency Cabinet meeting in 
Ankara to review the situation and then 
dispatched Interior Minister Yildirim 
Akbulut to oversee the investigation in Is- 
tanbul. But after extensive searches, po- 
lice said they believed only two terrorists 








loitering outside, posing as tourists, pulled 
out Polish-made submachine guns and 
shot the custodian at the gate. Shouting in 
Arabic, they burst into the sanctuary, 
dropped an iron bar across the door to 
block it and, standing ten yards apart, be- 
gan strafing the congregation. Shopkeep- 
ers nearby, just opening their stores or 
stalls for business, listened in horror to the 
rattle of gunfire and the screams of the dy- 
ing. “I heard gunshots,” said one bystand- 
er. “Then I saw a young man with injured 
feet come out yelling.” 

Just as the killers were fleeing the 
gruesome scene, police arrived, forcing 
them back inside. Then, either by mistake 
or by suicidal design, a bomb or grenades 
carried by one of the terrorists exploded 
inside the synagogue, killing both of them 
| and dismembering nearly everyone in- 


side. Said Avram Albohayre, general sec- 
retary of the synagogue’s foundation: 
“Pieces of the bodies are all over the 
place. It is barbaric.” The bloody toll in 
the congregation: 22 worshipers dead, re- 

| portedly including seven rabbis. 
In the smoke and confusion that fol- 


Loading coffins that carry the victims of the Sabbath-morning slaughter 
“Tt is inconceivable to do this to people who come together to pray.” 


were involved, and both had died in the 
attack. 

Although Turkey’s population is more 
than 98% Muslim, the government has a 
secular constitution, and religious free- 
dom is respected throughout the country. 
In addition, Islamic practice forbids an 
attack on anyone at worship, even a non- 
Muslim enemy. Remarking on that prohi- 
bition, Ozal told reporters, “It is incon- 
ceivable to do this to people who come 
together to pray.” Turkish police had re- 
portedly not given the synagogue any spe- 
cial protection because no house of wor- 
ship in the country had ever been 
assaulted. 

It was not immediately clear who was 
behind the massacre. In Beirut, an anony- 
mous caller claiming to represent Islamic 
Resistance, a code name for groups linked 
to the pro-Iranian Hizballah (Party of 
God), told a Western news agency that 
“one of our groups operating in Istanbul 
carried out the suicide attack.” The caller 
said Islamic Resistance, which has 
claimed responsibility for attacks on Is- 
raeli occupation forces in southern Leba- 





non, was retaliating for the “aggressions 
committed by gangs of the Israeli military 
against our people in the south [of Leba- 
non], especially near the village of Zib- 
qin.” The day before the Istanbul attack, 
Israeli troops raided a guerrilla camp in 
southern Lebanon, about four miles from 
the Israeli border. One Israeli soldier was 
killed, and four guerrillas were captured 
“We are warning Israel,” said the caller. 
“From now on we will retaliate for every 
Israeli action. We will take Israeli chil- 
dren all over the world as our targets.” 
Meanwhile, some Turkish officials 
were reported to have said the gunmen 
who launched the attack were members 
of Islamic Jihad, another pro-Iranian 
group, which is holding American and 
French hostages in Beirut. And in Nico- 
sia, Cyprus, a previously unknown group 
calling itself the Palestinian Revenge Or- 
ganization also claimed responsibility for 
the suicide mission in a call to a Western 
news agency. Said the woman caller: 
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martyrs.” 

According to some Middle East intel- 
ligence experts, the new name may be a 
cover for Abu Nidal’s organization, Fatah 
Revolutionary Council. That group was 
responsible for murderous attacks against 
synagogues in Vienna in 1981 and Brus- 
sels in 1982 that killed two people and in- 
jured more than a score, as well as last De- 
cember’s airport massacres in Rome and 
Vienna, which left 19 dead and 112 
wounded. 

On the basis of Abu Nidal’s past oper- 
ations, Middle Eastern intelligence ana- 
lysts suspect that he most likely master- 
minded the attack. His group has carried 
out terrorist activities around the world, 
while Hizballah and Islamic Jihad rarely 
strike outside the Middle East. In addi- 
tion, it seems unlikely that Hizballah, un- 
der the name of Islamic Resistance, could 
have staged an attack in Turkey to re- 
venge the Zibqin raid just hours after it 
happened. 

In Washington and Jerusalem, the re- 
sponse was sharp. A U'S. State Depart- 
ment spokesman condemned the “cow- 
ardly attack” and said the US. would 
assist Turkey in unmasking the people 
who were behind it. In an interview on Is- 
raeli army radio, Foreign Minister Yitz- 
hak Shamir said, “The Jewish blood 
spilled obliges the Jewish state to intensify 
the war against terror organizations in ev- 
ery place and in every way.” In the past, 
Israel has retaliated for attacks against 
Jewish or Israeli targets with reprisal 
raids against Arab targets. Last October 
Israeli planes bombed Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization offices in Tunisia in re- 
sponse to an attack on Israelis in Cyprus. 
And so far this year, several other 
air raids and numerous infantry attacks 
have been launched against purported 
guerrilla bases in Lebanon. In the wake of 
last week’s Pan Am Flight 73 hijacking 
and the synagogue attack, the Middle 
East’s spiral of reprisals seems certain to 
continue. —By Edward W. Desmond. Reported 
by Erik Amfitheatrof/Rome 
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“Wait for more attacks in revenge for our 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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DISTILLED LONDON DRY 


Here's to a tastier Tom. With Gilbey’. 
When you make a Collins, make sure you taste the gin. 
Gilbey’. Superb gin taste that's worth a toast. 
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ZIMBABWE 


Harangues in Harare 





Gaddafi steals the show at a meeting ofnonaligned countries 


i ndia’s Rajiv Gandhi was there, and so 
were Cuba's Fidel Castro, the P.L.O.’s 
Yasser Arafat, Nicaragua’s Daniel Orte- 
ga and some 50 heads of state. The occa- 
sion was the eighth Summit Conference 
of the Nonaligned, a group now made up 
of 101 nations that was formed 25 years 
ago by leaders of the postwar indepen- 
dence movement: Nehru of India, Tito of 
Yugoslavia, Sukarno of Indonesia, Nkru- 
mah of Ghana and Nasser of Egypt. Its 
members claim to be neutrals in the con- 
frontation between the U.S. and the Sovi- 
et Union, but its triennial meeting last 
week in Harare, the capital of Zimbabwe, 
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guan contras and rebels in Angola. He 
urged his fellow heads of state to provide 
economic aid if needed by the black Afri- 
can “frontline” states that are seeking to 
cut off trade with South Africa. In a tele- 
vision interview on the eve of the summit, 
Mugabe went further, telling reporters 
that he hoped the nonaligned nations 
would support military equipment and 
training to assist the black armed struggle 
in South Africa 

The predictable nonaligned script was 
suddenly changed, however, by Libya’s al- 
ways unpredictable Muammar Gaddafi. 
During a 75-minute address, he stole the 
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fines it as a forum to apply “moral force” 
in international relations as part of the 
search for world peace. But, said Gaddafi, 
“to hell with international peace.” Unless 
US. policy changes, he said, an interna- 
tional revolutionary army of resistance 
fighters should be sent out to combat the 
U.S. throughout the world. He urged oth- 
er countries to “light a fire under the feet 
of the U.S.” He also attacked Zaire, Cam- 
eroon and the Ivory Coast “as puppets of 
imperialism” because they had restored 
ties with Israel 

As he stepped from the rostrum, Gad- 
dafi received only mild applause. In con- 
trast, the audience clapped loudly when 
Mugabe replied that “not all our mem- 
bers” agree with Gaddafi. The Zimbabwe 
leader then added that the conference 
had at least given Gaddafi a forum to air 
his views. 





For the Libyan leader, the “dream of neutrality is over." Mugabe, left, and Ortega joined in the now traditional America bashing 


was mainly the occasion for spirited 
America bashing 

Although Zimbabwe is deeply in debt, 
it put on a flashy show for its visitors. 
Many of the 2,000 delegates were put 
up in houses and apartments especially 
constructed for the conference, while 
others lived in the homes of wealthy Zim- 
babwe whites. Fleets of Mazda, Peugeot 
and Ford cars were rushed off local as- 
sembly lines for the visitors. Zimbabwe 
officials were embarrassed, though, to ad- 
mit that many of the goods to run the con- 

| ference, ranging from jet fuel to computer 
printouts, had to come from neighboring 
South Africa, a country whose racial poli- 
cies were roundly and regularly con- 
demned in conference speeches. Cost of 
the two-week affair: $30 million, about 
the same amount that Zimbabwe needs 
for drought relief. 

In his keynote address opening the 
conference, Zimbabwe's Prime Minister 
Robert Mugabe sought to sound a states- 
manlike note. He expressed dismay at ris- 
ing world military expenditures and at- 
tacked foreign interference in all parts of 
the world. Mugabe called for an end to the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and Viet 

| Nam's occupation of Kampuchea, while 
attacking the U.S. for supporting Nicara- 





show by attacking the whole concept of the 
organization. “What is the validity of a 
movement that cannot defend a member 
country if it is attacked?” asked Gaddafi, 
referring to the April 15 bombing of Tripoli 
by American jets. “I want to say goodbye, 
farewell to this funny movement, farewell 
to this utter falsehood. I am totally aligned 
against America, totally aligned against Is- 
rael, totally aligned against NATO. The 
dream of neutrality is over. There is no 
place for nonalignment anymore.” But lat- 
er, when reporters pressed him to know if 
Libya would withdraw from the non- 
aligned movement, Gaddafi smiled and 
said, “Not yet.” 

Flamboyantly garbed in a _ white 
cloak, purple shirt and black jacket, Gad- 


| dafi paused at one point during his speech 


to allow young Libyan women dressed in 
battle fatigues to chant cheerleader-style, 
“Down, down, U.S.A.” Announcing that 
he planned to consult with his Libyan 
“people's committees” about withdrawing 
from the nonaligned, he called the sum- 
mit a mere exchange of courtesies. “We 
meet,” he said. “We eat together, we trav- 
el long distances and laugh together. In 
the cause of freedom we should not be 
nice to each other.” 

The 1961 charter of the movement de- 
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Some Western officials tried to find | 
encouraging signs from the meeting. Brit- 
ish diplomats claimed to detect new real- 
ism in the summit’s debates because the 
conferees rejected a Cuban proposal to 
praise the Soviet Union’s support for non- 
aligned nations. But the Reagan Admin- 
istration did not draw such fine distinc- 
tions. Said State Department Spokesman 
Charles Redman: “The litany of arbitrary 
and unfounded charges is both highly of- 
fensive and counterproductive.” 

In a move that coincided with 
the meeting, Redman said the US 
was suspending about $20.5 million in 
aid to Zimbabwe. The two countries 
have a dispute growing out of an anti- 
American harangue by Youth Minister 
David Karimanzira at a July 4 recep- 
tion at the U.S. embassy in Harare. For- 
mer President Jimmy Carter, who was 
visiting the country and happened to be 
attending, walked out in protest. “The 
problem is not our political differences,” 
said Redman, “but Zimbabwe's unwill- 
ingness to conduct its relations with us 
according to accepted norms of diplo- 
matic civility and practice."’ Those 
norms did not seem to be the style in 
Harare last week. —®By Kenneth M. Pierce. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Harare 
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At Chrysler Motors, the “Big One” just got bigger. 


Dodge, Plymouth 
and Chrysler announce 
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ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 
RATE 





Chryslers 2.4% annual percentage rate is lower than any rate offered by GM or Ford. It’s available on all new 1986 U.S.-built 
cars, some 1987 cars, and most 1986 trucks. Other rates as low as 3.6% APR and 4.8% APR are available as the length of the 
contract increases. These low rates are available to qualified retail buyers from Chrysler Credit Corporation, on select models 
chosen from dealer stock* 


Or up to 1500 cash back. 


If you prefer cash back on a new '86 instead of low financing, you've got it from Chrysler. Get $400 cash back on Dodge 
Omni, Plymouth Horizon, Dodge Charger, and Plymouth Turismo. Get $500 cash back on Plymouth Reliant, Dodge Aries, 
Plymouth Caravelle, Dodge 600, Chrysler Laser, Dodge Daytona, Chrysler LeBaron, and Dodge Standard Ram Pickup. Get $750 
cash back on Dodge Aries LE, Plymouth Reliant LE, Dodge Lancer, Chrysler LeBaron GTS, Dodge Diplomat, Plymouth Gran 
Fury, Dodge Ramcharger and Standard Ram Van and Wagon. Get $1500 cash back on Chrysler LeBaron GTS Premium and 
Dodge Lancer ES. The cash is yours to keep, or use it for your down payment. 


2 - - es e 
and did not increase its 1986 U.S.-built car prices. 
Japan and Germany boosted their car prices. So did Ford and GM. But that’s not giving the American car buyer a fair shake. 
So Chrysler is holding the price line on every ‘86 car it builds in America. That’s the Chrysler Advantage. It can lower your 


cost by thousands. 
Only Chrysler offers America’s lowest-priced 4-door. 
1987 Dodge Omni America and 1987 Plymouth Horizon America, at *5,799." 


That’s $410 less than last year’s sticker price, even though we added $684 worth of equipment. And it makes Omni and 
Horizon America the best small car value from America?** 


5/50 Protection Pian. 
Only Chrysler backs the quality of every car and truck it builds with protection on the engine, powertrain, turbo, and 
against outerbody rust-through...all for 5 years or 50,000 miles+ That’s protection Ford, GM and the imports still don’t match. 


*Dealer contribution may affect final price. **Base sticker price, excluding title, taxes and destination charges. ***Based on sticker price comparisons of comparably equipped small cars. 
tSee limited warranty at dealer. Restrictions apply. +tBased on a survey of owner problems with ‘86 cars and light trucks (combined) designed and built in N. America 
and sold Oct.-Nov. 85 (5 month avg. usage) and a warranty comparison of competitively priced models 


we Only Chryster! Chrysler has the confidence to offer 
Dodge Protection Plan on all of its best-built, CHRYSLER 
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Militant youths known as comrades pelted some cars and buses with rocks and burned others 


SOUTH AFRICA 





Battle at the Burial Grounds 
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A s early as 6 a.m., the streets of Soweto 
were mobbed with mourners deter- 
mined to bury their dead. Militant black 
youths roamed the sprawling township 
outside Johannesburg, enforcing a work 
stoppage that had been called to honor 
the 24 Sowetans felled a week earlier by 
police gunfire. Wielding sjamboks, or 
plastic whips, the young radicals chased 
commuters from bus stops and train sta- 
tions and pelted moving vehicles with 
rocks. One bus was halted and burned on 
the spot. Security forces moved in rapidly, 
spraying the streets with tear gas. By 10 
a.m., thousands of blacks had congregat- 
ed outside the locked gates of Jabavu Sta- 
dium for the funeral services. Their pray- 
ers for the dead were never said. Police 
encircled the crowd and unleashed canis- 
ters of tear gas, scattering the mourners. 
Last week’s violence in Soweto seemed 
virtually inevitable. Two days before the 
mourners gathered, authorities had an- 





derail township plans for a mass funeral for 
those who had died in the previous week's 
police crackdown on rent strikers. When 
outraged Sowetans defiantly ignored the 
ban, even sacred burial grounds were 
transformed into battlefields. 

At the Avalon Cemetery, some 8,000 
blacks congregated to bury 15 of their slain 
fellows. As the crowd sang forbidden songs 
of freedom and chanted banned slogans, 
security forces moved in. New bursts of 
blinding gas forced the mourners to flee in 
all directions, for the moment leaving 
some of the coffins only half buried. The 
next day several of the remaining bodies 
were buried without incident. But the clash 
of wills between the police and many of 
Soweto’s 2 million blacks is far from over. 

Also unresolved is the test of wills 





nounced restrictions clearly designed to | 





Mourners defy a funeral ban, and Soweto erupts in new violence 


shaping up between President Reagan and 
the U.S. Congress. Last week Reagan ig- 
nored congressional demands for tough 
new economic sanctions against South Af- 
rica and announced the extension of the 
limited measures that he imposed by Exec- 
utive Order last September. Among them 
were bans on imports of gold Krugerrands, 
new loans to the government and sales of 
computers for use by security agencies. 
The presidential statement included 
an admission that the yearlong program 


ington this week, British Foreign Secretary 
Sir Geoffrey Howe is expected to inform | 
US. Secretary of State George Shultz that 
Britain will join with the rest of the Euro- 
pean Community to ban imports of South 
African coal, iron and steel. Preparations 
are also under way for U.S. and British offi- 
cials to meet in an undisclosed location 
with Oliver Tambo, president of the out- 
lawed African National Congress. 

In South Africa, a decision handed 
down last week by the Supreme Court of 
Natal struck at key provisions of the na- 
tionwide state of emergency that is now 
entering its fourth month. The court void- 
ed a measure empowering the police com- 
missioner to prohibit any activity that he 
thought might endanger public order. It 
was under this provision that Pretoria an- 
nounced its ban on mass funerals. Al- 
though the ruling applies only to the prov- 
ince of Natal, lawyers in the Transvaal 
are now pondering whether they could 
win a similar judgment, which would per- 
mit future gatherings to be held in Soweto. 

The court also invalidated provisions 
enabling the Minister of Law and Order 
to seize or close a publication for printing 
allegedly subversive statements. Such 
powers, the court wrote in a 54-page judg- 
ment, are “objectionable and unduly ex- 
cessive.’ Stephen Mulholland, managing 
director of South African Associated 
Newspapers, applauded the ruling. Said 
he: “It would be a great pity if the govern- 
ment was to act in a way which indicated 
that it didn’t feel that this judgment is of 
considerable importance and needs to be 
respected and observed.” 

The press decision, though, did not af- 
fect tough new curbs announced last week 
by the government in its continuing tussle 


“clearly has not done what we intended for with reporters. The new strictures were 


it to do” to end apartheid. 
Reagan also held out the 
possibility of additional ac- 
tions. But they will have to 
be substantial if the Presi- 
dent hopes to head off the 
sturdier sanctions that 
Congress is expected to 
pass in the next few weeks. 

Meanwhile, Japan 
plunged into the sanctions 
debate. During a one-hour 
meeting in Tokyo between 
South African Foreign 
Minister Roelof (“Pik”) 
Botha and his Japanese 
counterpart, Tadashi Kur- 
anari, Botha was told that 
Japan, one of South Afri- 
ca’s main trading partners, 
may apply punitive new 
sanctions unless Pretoria 
moves quickly to end apartheid. 

The European Community may an- 
nounce new sanctions this week, following 
a weekend meeting outside London of the 
Community’s twelve foreign ministers. 
British Prime Minister Margaret Thatch- 
er’s stalwart stance against sanctions ap- 
pears to be easing. During a visit to Wash- 
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Wounded in the township 


imposed to close a loophole 
; in the complex media regu- 
lations. The government 
had earlier conceded that 
some prohibitions were in- 
valid because the measures 
had not been published as 
required by law. As a re- 
sult, reporters were able to 
provide detailed accounts 
when the bloody confron- 
tation that left 24 dead 
erupted a fortnight ago in 
Soweto. Last week, as the 
township girded for further 
violence, Pretoria issued 
the most stringent press re- 
Strictions yet, this time 
properly spelling them out 
in the Government Gazette. 
Reporters were prohibited 
from coming “within sight” 
of any unrest, security action or restricted 
gathering. Last week’s funeral was thus off 
limits, forcing journalists to rely on word- 
of-mouth reports from Soweto. 

As pieced together from the various 
accounts, the latest showdown began tak- 
ing shape on Wednesday, just 24 hours af- 
ter the government had imposed new re- 
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strictions on political gatherings. Police 
went from house to house in Soweto, dis- 
playing the text of the new orders: no mass 
funerals, no outdoor ceremonies, no flags 
or slogans, no gatherings of more than 200 
mourners. The police asked the families of 
the dead to sign a paper agreeing to these 
rules. The families refused. Police then 
went to the area’s mortuaries and warned 
undertakers not to release any bodies for 
burial without official permission. When a 
priest filed an urgent court petition in Jo- 
hannesburg to have the orders set aside, 
the request was denied, Undeterred, the 
families and antiapartheid organizations 
pushed ahead with plans for the funeral. 
In the early-morning hours, the radi- 
cal black youths known as comrades be- 
gan their violent patrols at commuter 
platforms. At the Phomolong station, a 
burst of gunfire was believed to have 
claimed as many as three lives, and a 
woman chased by sjambok-swinging 
youths fell beneath a moving train and 
was killed. One unconfirmed report said 
three youths were shot by four men whose 
car they had tried to force from the high- 
way leading from the township. The un- 
rest forced most people to abide by the 
work stoppage. In Soweto, road traffic 
halted and shops remained closed. The 
Labor Monitoring Group, an independent 
agency in Johannesburg, reported that 
72% of Sowetans who work in manufac- 
turing and 85% employed in the retail 
sector did not show up for their jobs. 









Dp: the chaos, mourners steadily 
converged on Soweto’s St. Paul’s 
Church, where the police two weeks ago 
opened fire on crowds of barricaded 
youths during the bloody rent strike. As 
tensions rose last Thursday, Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu telephoned the church 
and urged his religious colleagues to call 
off the planned funeral and have everyone 
return home peacefully. Bishop Simeon 
Nkoane promptly conveyed Tutu’s mes- 
sage to the people in the streets. 
Meanwhile Dr. Nthato Motlana, 
chairman of the Soweto Civic Association, 
made one last attempt to persuade the po- 
lice to allow a memorial service in St. 
| Paul’s. When that request was denied, 
Motlana entered the church and pleaded 
with 300 people seated in the pews, “Let’s 
win freedom on our own terms.”” Some 
heeded the various warnings and went 
home. Others headed for Jabavu Stadium, 
where thousands had been waiting hours 
to participate in the memorial service. 
Their patience was rewarded with bursts 
of tear gas. 
The final stop in the procession was 


up the crowd and seized four undertakers 
for ignoring police orders to maintain cus- 
tody of the bodies. The four were later re- 
leased. In the end, the deceased got the 
burial that the government wanted: no 
flags, no slogans, no crowds even ap- 
proaching 200 mourners. —By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Bruce W. Nelan/Johannesburg 










Avalon Cemetery. Security forces broke | 
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The Power of the Pulpit 


esmond Tutu, the Nobel Peace-prizewinning bishop of Johannesburg, last 

week bid an emotional goodbye to his diocese. But before taking over as 
Archbishop of Cape Town and primate of the Anglican Church for all of south- 
ern Africa, he conducted a final service at St. Paul’s Church in the black town- 
ship of Soweto. In his farewell sermon, Tutu declared, “Despite all that the pow- 
ers of the world may do, we are going to be free.” 

For much of the world, Tutu, 54, symbolizes the battle against apartheid. 
From his new position, he will be the spiritual leader of 1.3 million South Afri- 
cans, both black and white, and 700,000 more Anglicans in neighboring Botswa- 
na, Mozambique, Namibia, Swaziland and Lesotho. With that larger pulpit, he is 
likely to become even more controversial. 

Tutu formally became Archbishop of Cape Town last week in a private cere- 
mony. Then about 1,350 people attended last Sunday's public enthronement. In 
addition to church leaders from 13 
countries, Tutu invited American pol- 
iticians, show-business figures and 
other notables, ranging from Senator 
Edward Kennedy and Coretta Scott 
King to Bill Cosby. Most were unable 
to attend, but when the government 
accused Tutu of trying to turn the en- 
thronement into a media extravagan- 
za, he replied, “I will not be told by 
anybody whom I may invite. They are 
my friends.” 

Tutu plays a complex role in the 
South African freedom struggle. He 
does not have a huge political follow- 
ing, nothing comparable to that of 
Nelson Mandela, the long-impris- 
oned black nationalist leader, or 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi, chief of the 6 
| million-member Zulu tribe. Tutu calls 

himself an “interim leader,” saying 
that he would be less important if 
Mandela and others were released 
from prison. The archbishop is most 
popular among the small group of 
educated, middle-class blacks, but he 
has proved to be effective in calming 
angry crowds in the black townships. 

A diminutive figure, full of fire, 
Tutu is seemingly fearless when he attacks a mob for giving way to violence. In 
June, he managed to arrange a cease-fire between young radicals and black vigi- 
lantes in the Crossroads camp outside Cape Town. But he can have difficulties 
controlling some groups of youths. Says he: “Young blacks are becoming increas- 
ingly committed to using violence, despite my calls for peaceful change. If I were 
younger, I would have rejected Tutu a long time ago.” 

The archbishop’s foreign travels have probably been his most significant ser- 
vice to his black countrymen. More than any other South African of his genera- 
tion, Tutu has dramatized to the world the iniquities of apartheid. Some South 
African whites complain that he travels too much, saying his role within the 
country is vastly exaggerated abroad. The Sunday Times of Johannesburg reports 
that he has taken 22 trips outside South Africa in the past three years. 

The Pretoria government has long since learned that the more it condemns 
Tutu, the more the world honors him. In late 1984, for example, after a particu- 
larly vigorous government campaign in which one Cabinet minister warned him 
against committing “wicked acts under the cloak of religion,” Tutu was awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize. The government would undoubtedly love to ban him or 
arrest him, but officials are concerned about the price the country would pay in 
world opinion. 

In recent months, Tutu’s speeches have become more and more fatalistic. 
Just before becoming archbishop, he told TIME’s Johannesburg bureau chief, 
Bruce Nelan, “I think the white ruling class is quite ready to do a Samson on us. 
That is, they will pull down the pillars, even if it means they perish in the process. 
They are really scared that we are going to treat them as they treated us.” 


PETER MAGUBANE 





The new Archbishop of Cape Town 
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Disaster at Sea 


A freighter rams a cruise ship 


t 10:30 on a mellow summer evening 

last week, Captain Vadim Markov 
ordered his aged passenger liner un- 
mocred in the Black Sea port of Novoros- 
sisk. The 17,053-ton Admiral Nakhimov 
steamed out of the harbor, bound for So- 
chi, 115 miles to the southeast, with 1,234 
souls on board: a crew of 350 and 884 
tourists, all Soviet citizens, enjoying a late- 
season coastal cruise. A band was playing 
on deck, and some of the passengers 
danced beneath brilliant lights that re- 
flected off the dark waters. 

Just 45 minutes after it got under way, 
the pleasure trip turned to disaster. The 
41,000-ton Soviet freighter Pyotr Vasev 
suddenly loomed out of the darkness. The 
Admiral Nakhimov’s deck officers warned 





Just 45 minutes after 








it got under way, the Admiral Nakhimov’s pleasure trip turned to disaster 








tain Markov, were able to hang on to in- 
flatable rafts deployed from the deck. 

Rescue efforts got under way immedi- 
ately. The damaged Pyotr Vasev, which 
picked up the first survivors, was joined 
by coast guard launches, tugboats, heli- 
copters, even rowboats. Stanislav Usanov, 
a motor-launch crewman, said “the peo- 
ple were often so weak that they could not 
hold on to the hands of the rescuers, so 
sailors risked their lives by jumping into 
the water.” 

Soviet officials said the rescuers had 
saved 836 people and recovered 116 bod- 
ies; 282 were missing and presumed 
drowned. Nedyak refused to speculate 
about the cause of the accident. Both ves- 
sels, he said, were equipped with radar, 
and the Admiral Nakhimov was in sound 
condition. “Evidently,” he said, “the ships 
are not at fault, people are at fault.” 

The government daily Jzvestia quoted 
a cruise-ship seaman, identified only as 
“Helmsman Smirnov,” as saying “We 
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There was no time to launch the lifeboats, but many survivors hung on to inflatable rafts. 


it off by radio, but the big cargo ship bore 
down steadily and struck the starboard 
side of the passenger liner. “I was in my 
cabin when the blow came,” said Chief 
Purser Victor Prosvirnev. “There was a 
power blackout. The emergency diesel 
generator came on, but in two or three 
minutes power failed again as the feeder 
switchboard was submerged.” 

According to Soviet spokesmen, who 
were uncharacteristically prompt in pro- 
viding details on the disaster, the ships 
collided at 11:15 p.m. Eight minutes later 
the liner sank in 155 feet of water. Many 
passengers managed to make it into the 
sea, but hundreds were trapped in crushed 
or flooded staterooms. As the ship slipped 
under, nearly 400 people went to their 
death in one of the worst acknowledged 
shipping disasters in Soviet history. 

“The liner sank instantly due toa very 
unfortunate blow struck by the freighter,” 
Deputy Maritime Fleet Minister Leonid 
Nedyak told a press conference in Mos- 
cow less than 48 hours after the accident. 
“The point of impact was between the en- 
gine room and the boiler room and practi- 
cally ripped the ship open.” There was no 
time, he said, to launch lifeboats, though 
many of the survivors, among them Cap- 








saw the bulk carrier in the distance. The 
duty officer started calling it by radio. We 
took its bearing and realized that the ship 
would cross our path. After a few mo- 
ments came the Pyotr Vasev's answer: 
‘Don’t worry. We shall steer clear of each 
other. We shall do what is needed.’ * Yet 
the freighter failed to change course. An- 
other newspaper report charged that the 
Admiral Nakhimov’s captain was negli- 
gent. Both captains were arrested and are 
in custody pending the outcome of a gov- 
ernment investigation, headed by Politbu- 
ro Member Geidar Aliev, to determine 
the cause of the accident. 

The Admiral Nakhimov had already 
survived one sinking in a long career 
through war and peace. Built in Germany 
in 1925 as a transatlantic luxury liner, it 
was sunk by an allied mine in Swin- 
emiinde Bay, Poland, in 1945. The Soviets 
raised the wreck and restored it to use as a 
cruise ship. Hardly had last week’s sink- 
ing been announced when the Soviets’ 
new willingness to give details of disasters 
was tested again. TASS reported that one 
person had been killed and more than 500 
injured in an earthquake that damaged 
50,000 homes in the southern republic of 
Moldavia. 
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THE PHILIPPINES / a? 
Show of Faith 


Aquino stands firm on talks 





t was a week of stormy weather. First a 

typhoon deluged Manila, then Wash- 
ington criticized President Corazon 
Aquino for not being tough enough on 
Communist insurgents. And there were 
new rumblings from negotiators for the 
rebels, who warned that government 
statements were threatening the month- 
old cease-fire talks. President Aquino 
found a patch of political sunshine, how- 
ever, ina historic agreement with Muslim | 
Leader Nur Misuari to pursue autonomy 
for the 5 million Muslims in the southern 
Philippines. 

The unexpected U.S. criticism came 
only two weeks before Aquino’s first offi- 
cial visit to Washington. Unnamed White 
House sources told the New York Times 
that Aquino should take tougher action 
against the Communist Party’s military 
wing, the New People’s Army, which has 
more than 20,000 members. Aquino, who 
has vowed to exhaust all peaceful efforts 
before resorting to force, responded, “It is 


this country.” 

The President demonstrated her re- 
solve by not holding the negotiations with 
Misuari in Malacafiang Palace but in- 
stead flying to Jolo, a Muslim stronghold 
in the Sulu Island chain 600 miles south of 
Manila, Misuari, leader of the separatist 
Moro National Liberation Front, has 
headed the Philippine Muslims’ struggle 
for independence for the past 14 years 
from self-imposed exile in the Middle 
East. Following a two-hour meeting in a 
heavily guarded Roman Catholic convent, 
the two leaders agreed to hold talks that 
are expected to focus on Muslim autonomy 
in the south. Aquino told Misuari at one 
point, “Faith has brought me here.” Refer- 
ring to his exile, Misuari declared, “I trav- 
eled 7,000 miles . . . to give 
peace a chance.” 

In Manila, cease-fire 
talks between the govern- 
ment and the Communists 
were less amiable. The reb- 
els denounced Defense 
Minister Juan Ponce En- 
rile, a Marcos regime hold- 
over who makes no secret 
of his distrust of the Com- 
munists, for revealing “dis- 
torted versions of our pro- 
posals.” Enrile has publicly 
stated that the Communist negotiators 
are demanding what amounts to the sta- 
tus of a separate and equal government in 
the discussions, claiming the right to rep- 
resent the Filipino people in the talks. 
The rebels deny making such demands. In 
any case, most observers do not foresee the 
talks with the Communists leading to a 
quick settlement. Says one foreign diplo- 
matin Manila: “Aquino will become more 
hardheaded, and the Communists will 
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—By James 0. Jackson/Moscow | milk the talks for all they can get.” Mai 
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The Shah's son promised to return 


Taking Aim at 
A New Target 


In the six-year war between 
Iran and Iraq, the Soviet Union 
has been Iraq’s chief arms sup- 
plier. Last week Soviet ships 
for the first time became Irani- 
an targets. As it steamed up 
the Persian Gulf, the Soviet 
freighter Pyotr Yemtsov was 
seized by Iranian gunships. 
The vessel was searched and 
released after 36 hours, when 
its cargo proved to be construc- 
| tion materials for Kuwait rath- 
er than supplies for Iraq. A sec- 
ond Soviet ship, the Turov, was 
stopped briefly in the gulf and 
then allowed to continue. 

The seizures came as spec- 
ulation grew that the regime of 
Ayatullah Ruhollah Khomeini 
was readying its long-awaited 
“final offensive.” During the 
week, Iran launched a new 
ground attack across the Iraqi 
border in the north and used 
frogmen to sabotage an Iraqi 
offshore radar station. 

Still, Western experts were 
surprised by the Iranian ship 
seizures, which came as rela- 
tions between Tehran and 
Moscow seemed to be improv- 
ing. When Iran resumed natu- 
ral-gas sales to the Soviet 
Union two weeks ago, the 
move was seen as a triumph for 
Iranian diplomacy. 

Moscow’s response to the 
boardings was muted. Western 
diplomats said the Soviets were 
apparently willing to let the in- 
cidents pass because both de- 
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tained ships were released and | mained at odds over just where 


their crews were unharmed. 


JAPAN 


A Woman Shall 
Lead Them 


To the Tokyo press, she is the 
Japanese Thatcher. To the Ja- 
pan Socialist Party, the coun- 
try’s largest opposition force, 
she is simply the leader. Takako 
Doi, 57, gained that role last 
week when the Socialists elect- 
ed her party chairman. A sev- 
en-term member of the Diet, or 
national parliament, Doi be- 
came the first Japanese woman 
to head a major political party. 

She must now rebuild a 
crippled opposition. The So- 
cialists suffered a major set- 
back in July, when Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone’s 
ruling Liberal Democrats won 
a historic 59% of the seats in 
the lower house of the Diet 
For his part, Nakasone seemed 
to relish the prospect of facing 
a female Socialist leader. Said 
he: “I am a feminist, so I would 
treat her very nicely.” 


Fishing in 
Troubled Seas 


The U\S. and Canada have tra- 
ditionally boasted that they 
share the world’s longest un- 
defended border. Last week, 


| however, the two countries re- 





The first lady of the opposition 


one begins and the other ends. 

The dispute focuses on a 
piece of Alaska that extends 
500 miles south along the Brit- 
ish Columbia coast. Canadians 
deny US. claims that the 
Sstrip’s boundaries encompass | 
some 300 sq. mi. of rich fishing | 
grounds near British Colum- 
bia’s Queen Charlotte Islands. 
In August, Joe Clark, Canada’s 
Minister of External Affairs, 
rejected a request from Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz to 
negotiate the issue. 

State Department officials 
downplayed the snub. In the 
absence of a definitive bound- 
ary agreement, both U.S. and 
Canadian fishermen will keep 
plying the bountiful waters. 





THAILAND 


Not Fit 
For a King 


Kings and queens may be rela- 
tively rare in the modern world, 
but the crime of offending the 
dignity of a monarch remains a 
serious one in Thailand. Deputy 
Interior Minister Veera Musi- 
kapong resigned last week and 
faced charges for offhand re- 
marks he had made during his 
country’s July parliamentary 
elections. Campaigning for a 
fellow candidate, Veera, 38, 
quipped that he wished he had 
been born a prince: “I would 
be drinking whisky instead of | 
standing here getting pains in 
my knees.” To stress his point, 
Veera used Sanskrit words that 


| are normally employed only 





when referring to royalty 
Objecting to both the form 
and substance of Veera’s re- 
marks, an opposition politician 
filed charges that Veera had 
offended the dignity of King 
Bhumibol Adulyadej. The alle- 
gations cost Veera his job, even 





| though he knelt in parliament 


before a picture of the sover- 
eign and asked forgiveness. 
Palace sources, though, have 
let it be known that Veera’s re- 
marks were deemed harmless 
That could greatly aid his de- 
fense against the charges. 





IRAN 


Broadcast of 
Bravado 


Television viewers in Tehran 
were startled last week to find 
the image of Reza Pahlavi, 25, 
the son of the deposed Shah of 
Iran, speaking defiantly from 
their sets. “I will return,” Pah- 
lavi told Iranians. “Together 
we will pave the way for the 
nation’s happiness and pros- 
perity through freedom.” 
According to ABC News, 
the illicit broadcast was the 
work of an underground group 
called the Flag of Freedom. 
After videotaping Pahlavi in 
exile, the outfit apparently 
smuggled the tape and a trans- 
mitter into Iran, then over- 


| rode normal broadcast signals 


Since the death of the Shah in 
1980, Pahlavi has asserted his 
intention to return to his fa- 
ther’s throne 
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Down to Their Last Billion? 








courtroom last week, Federal District 

Judge Harold Barefoot Sanders Jr. lis- 
tened patiently as volleys of charges and 
countercharges flew between lawyers for 
the Placid Oil Co. and its creditor banks. 
On the surface, the squabble over corpo- 
rate bankruptcy seemed mundane. In 
fact, the rancorous debate was anything 
but routine. For Placid is not just any oil 
company. It is the crown jewel of the fi- 
nancial empire built by the legendary 
Texan H.L. Hunt and ruled today by his 
beleaguered sons and heirs. Behind the 
legal posturing was nothing less than 
a desperate struggle to save the rem- 
nants of one of America’s most fabled 
fortunes. 

In what could be a serious blow to the 
Hunt clan, the craggy-faced Barefoot 
Sanders ruled that Placid must shift its pe- 
tition for bankruptcy relief from a New 
Orleans court to Dallas. The banks want- 
ed the case to be heard in Dallas, in Sand- 
ers’ jurisdiction, but the Hunts hoped to 
avoid the judge. Sanders, a liberal Dem- 
oOcrat who ran unsuccessfully for the 
USS. Senate, has never been friendly with 
the conservative Republican Hunts. The 
Hunts may fear that having Sanders on 
the case could hurt their chances of hold- 
ing on to what is left of their dwindling as- 
sets, which have been devastated by the 
deep slump in the oil market. 

In 1980 the three Hunt brothers who 
are the principal heirs of Papa H.L.— 
Nelson Bunker, now 60, William Herbert, 
57, and Lamar, 54—estimated their com- 


[: a cramped and crowded Dallas 


bed 3 
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bined net worth to be between $5 billion 
and $6 billion. Last August they admitted 
that their fortune had fallen to about $2 
billion. Since then, oil prices have plunged 
more than 50%, and it is now difficult to 
say what all those idle Hunt rigs and ener- 
gy reserves are worth. The brothers still 
have many millions stashed in personal 
holdings—from bank accounts to race- 
horses and rare coins—but they may no 
longer be able to call themselves billion- 
aires. Says Harry Hurt III, author of the 
Hunt biography Texas Rich: “This has 
got to be one of the monumental financial 
reversals in American business history. 
It’s the Texas equivalent of the Rockefel- 
lers putting one of their companies into 


bankruptcy.” 
When Placid Oil filed for 
Chapter 11 protection two 


weeks ago, the company list- .——~ 


lion. The move was a last- 





i 
ed debts of $979.3 million * 1 —— 
against assets of $2.05 bil- ca 


The Hunt brothers fight their bankers for control of a sinking empire 


resort effort to prevent the company’s 23 
lenders, including Houston’s Texas Com- 
merce Bank and RepublicBank of Dallas, | 
from foreclosing on such Hunt assets as 
oil and gas leases and real estate. Thus 
the banks and the Hunts are now battling 
for control of the family’s remaining 
wealth. 

In ruling that the Hunts must move 
their bankruptcy case to Dallas, Judge 
Sanders said that since the majority of the 
Hunt creditors are based in Texas, their 
claims should be heard in that state. Jerry 
Jones, a lawyer for the banks, had earlier 
argued that “we do not want to be charg- 
ing around the United States to collect our 
debts.” Some observers speculate that the 
Hunts may have wanted their case to be 

heard in a New Orleans court 

because they believed they 
would find a more sympa- 
thetie judge there. The 
Hunts, however, deny 
that charge. Their law- 





















yers maintain that Placid filed for bank- 
ruptcy in Louisiana because most of the 
company’s assets were located there 

The Hunts will appeal Sanders’ rul- 
ing. and they immediately demanded that 
the judge be disqualified from hearing 
their case. Their court petition argued 
that “one cannot be blind to the back- 
ground of long-standing philosophical 
and political differences between the hon- 
orable Barefoot Sanders and . . . members 
of the Hunt family.” But Sanders refused 
to remove himself from the case. 

The Hunts’ current crisis began last 
March when Placid, an oil exploration 
and development firm, defaulted on some 
$1.1 billion in bank loans. The Hunts and 
their lenders had not been able to agree 
on a plan to renegotiate the debt. The 
Hunts wanted Placid to hold off on mak- 
ing any bank payments so that the com- 
pany could go ahead with aggressive off- 
shore drilling projects. The brothers were 
especially keen to develop a tract called 
Green Canyon, off the coast of Louisiana 
in the Gulf of Mexico. But the bankers in- 
sisted that Placid should accelerate, not 
halt, its debt payments. 

Then the Hunts took the offensive. 
The brothers filed two suits against their 
bankers, charging them with “conspiring 
to dismantle and ultimately destroy” 
Hunt interests. They asked for some $14 
billion in damages. The maneuver made 
sense. Indeed, suing one’s lenders is be- 
coming an increasingly common negoti- 
ating tactic among debtors. It often forces 
the creditors to settle at terms more favor- 
able to the debtors 

The Hunts’ downfall was in the mak- 
ing long before the oil slump. Their trou- 
bles go back to 1979, when Bunker and 
Herbert began hoarding silver. They ulti- 
mately amassed some 59 million oz. of the 
precious metal, which seemed a shrewd 
move as the price of silver climbed to a 
high of $50.35 per oz. in January 1980. It 

x was a gamble character- 

A} istic of the sons of H.1 
Hunt, who once made 
a living as a cardplay- 
er. But this time the 
Hunts’ luck ran out 
When the silver 





price plummeted to $10.20 per oz. two 
months later, the Hunts were suddenly 
left with a debt of $1.5 billion. Shrugged 
Bunker Hunt: “A billion dollars isn’t what 
it used to be.” 

To pay off their silver-related debt, 
the Hunts borrowed $1.1 billion. Eventu- 
ally they owed money to banks ranging 
from Texas institutions to New York’s 
Citibank, the Bank of Nova Scotia and 
the Bank of Scotland. To secure the loans, 
the Hunts pledged as collateral much of 
their wealth, including assets from Placid 
Oil, their main holding company 


till, the Hunts could have overcome 

the silver debacle if fundamental 

economic changes had not battered 
the foundations of all their wealth. Unlike 
the Bass brothers and several other rich 
Texas families who invested in a wide vari- 
ety of industries, the Hunts concentrated 
their holdings in oil, sugar, silver, real es- 
tate and cattle. They, like their father, had 
absolute faith in the value of tangible as- 
sets. In the 1970s the Hunt philosophy was 
golden: as inflation accelerated, the worth 
of the brothers’ investments surged. But 
when inflation subsided and oil prices fell 
during the 1980s, the value of almost every- 
thing the Hunts owned began to sink. For 
example, they filed for bankruptcy protec- 
tion for their sugar-refining company, 
Great Western Sugar, in 1985, and their 
enormous investments in oil leases in the 
Arctic proved disastrous. Says Bernard 
Weinstein, director of the Center for En- 
terprising at Southern Methodist Universi- 
ty in Dallas: “The 1970s saw rising com- 
modity prices. In the 1980s the gods are on 
the other side, and the Hunts are victims 
like everyone else.” 

So far, the life-styles of the Hunt 
brothers seem little affected by their cor- 
porate financial woes. The bulky, 6 ft. 2 
in. Bunker still owns one of the world’s 
largest stables of thoroughbred race- 
horses. Herbert maintains an exceptional 
collection of antique cars. Lamar, a keen 
sports investor, remains the owner of the 
Kansas City Chiefs football team. But if 
the Hunts’ creditors cannot draw enough 
cash out of Placid Oil, they may try to 
dip into the brothers’ personal pockets 


The Hunts are confident their em- 
pire can make a comeback. They know, 
however, that if forced to liquidate their 
assets at today’s depressed prices, the re- 
sult would be abysmal. Placid Oil may be 
worth more than $1.9 billion, says John 
McMullen, a Cambridge, Mass.—based 
energy consultant hired by the Hunts 
to assess their holdings. But its assets 
must be developed to realize that worth 
If the company were liquidated now, 
McMullen estimates, it would fetch just 
$180 million. 

The Hunts are counting on a turn- 
around in oil prices to bail them out. They 
estimate that crude will be selling for $30 
per bbl. by 1989. While the price has risen 
36%, to more than $16, during the past 
two months, that is still a long way from 
the Hunts’ optimistic projection. Edward 
Vetter, a Dallas energy consultant, specu- 
lates that a return to $30-per-bbl. oil 
might not happen for ten years. 

Meanwhile, the Hunts remain vulner- 
able to further shocks. Because their hold- 
ings are so closely linked, the family could 
be forced into a wave of bankruptcy fil- 
ings if creditors moved to claim assets not 
protected by the courts. Chapter 11 could 
be the only way to protect what is left of 
their fortune. Hunt Attorney Edwin 
McCabe admits that future bankruptcy 
filings are possible 

No one expects the battle between the 
Hunts and their bankers to be resolved 
easily. Houston Lawyer John Bennett sus- 
pects that in light of the suits and counter- 
suits between the Hunts and their lenders, 
the two sides “may have come close to 
poisoning their relationship.” Neil Or- 
leans, a partner in the Dallas law firm 
Wise & Stuhl, says the case could turn into 
“the world’s biggest mess.” 

Whatever the ultimate outcome, Bun- 
ker, Herbert and Lamar Hunt cannot es- 
cape the striking symbolism of their com- 
pany’s bankruptcy filing. Here was the 
clan that embodied all that was bold, 
brash and rich about the American oil 
patch. Yet today, like many a lone Texas 
wildcatter, the Hunt brothers are hurting 
—and not even the hugest gusher can pro- 
vide a cure By Barbara Rudolph. Reported 
by B. Russell Leavitt/Dallas 
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A Passion for Italian Bodies 





The Pininfarina-designed Cadillac, above; the Milano by Alfa Romeo, which Ford is pursuing, upper right; and the Maserati-built Chrysler 











Detroit automakers go to Europe to shop for style and mystique 


he sleek convertible that General Mo- 

tors is formally unveiling in Detroit 
this week looks a bit out of place wearing 
the ornate Cadillac nameplate. The car 
has no fins, no bulk, virtually no chrome, 
not even a backseat. In fact, the new Al- 
lanté (price: about $50,000) looks more 
like a sports car than the kind of Cadillac 
young, wealthy car buyers can remember 
their grandparents driving. But that is 
precisely what its creators at GM had 
hoped. Determined to shed the stodgy im- 
age that has caused the company to lose 
so many upscale U.S. buyers to Mercedes- 
Benz, Jaguar and other imported brands, 
Cadillac decided it needed a pinch of Eu- 
ropean flair. So the carmaker teamed up 
with the Italian design firm Pininfarina to 
create an entirely new model and help re- 
vitalize Cadillac’s fallen prestige. Result: 
a nimble, sexy vehicle that Don Johnson 
of Miami Vice might be proud to drive. 

GM is not the only U.S. automaker to 
find romance in Italy. That country has 
suddenly become Detroit’s most abun- 
dant wellspring of style and mystique. 
Chrysler signed a deal in June to boost its 
stake in the Maserati sports-car company 
from 3.5% to 15.6%, and plans to bring 
out a jointly produced convertible priced 
in the $30,000 range by fall 1987. Ford, 
meanwhile, is negotiating to buy a major- 
ity share of sports-car maker Alfa Romeo. 

Detroit’s strategic alliances with for- 
eign carmakers have multiplied during 
the past decade because of intensifying 
global competition. The major U.S. auto- 
makers have jointly produced autos with 
Japanese, British, French and German 
companies in order to share new technol- 
ogy and enter lucrative foreign markets 
But until recently, notes Fiat Chairman 
Gianni Agnelli, “Italy is the only car-pro- 
ducing country in Europe where Detroit 
has seldom been.” 

Now the American automakers are 





enthusiastically turning to Italy, at least 
partly because the companies want to 
build vehicles that can fill special, small- 
volume niches in the marketplace. While 
typical U.S. auto plants are designed for 
assembling 220,000 cars annually, Italy 
still has the kind of shops where skilled 


| workers lavish attention on just 5,000 or 


10,000 cars a year. Detroit automakers 
particularly want to produce top-of-the- 
line vehicles that can compete with pricey 
imports. The domestic market for luxury 
cars, which are defined as those costing 
$15,000 or more, will make up an estimat- 
ed 15% of total sales in the U.S. this year, 
or 1.6 million vehicles, up from 9% in 
1975. Says Cadillac General Manager 
John Grettenberger: “The affluent seg- 
ment of the population is exploding.” 

The Allanté certainly comes dear. It 
is by far the most expensive production 
car that GM has ever made, surpassing 
the 1986 Seville ($27,600). 
with a made-up Italianate name, the 1987 
Allanté got its start in 1982, when Cadillac 
engaged the venerated Pininfarina firm, 
best known for its Ferrari body styles, to 
design the car and build its outer shell 
The car’s planners searched all over the 
world for the components, settling on an 
electronics system from Japan and alumi- 
num hood and deck lid from Switzerland, 
among other parts. Pininfarina assembles 
the bodies in a factory near Turin, not far 
from the Italian Alps, then ships them to 
Detroit aboard 747 jumbo-jet freighters 
for outfitting with a high-performance 
GM engine and transmission 

The Allanté will not be available in 
dealerships until January, but car-buff 
magazines have already road-tested the 
vehicle and declared it a success. Raves 
Motor Trend in its September issue: “Al- 
lanté handling characteristics are a quan- 
tum leap over every single Cadillac you've 
ever driven.” 


Christened | 


Chrysler is hot on GM's tail. Having 
made no luxury car since it dropped the 
Imperial in 1983, Chrysler plans to start 
delivering its Maserati two-seater some- 
time next spring. The car is partly a prod- 
uct of a longtime friendship between 
Chrysler Chairman Lee Iacocca and Ma- 
serati’s managing director, Alessandro 
De Tomaso, who once designed a Ford 
roadster, a car called the Pantera, during 
the time Iacocca was Ford’s president 
Their latest brainchild, still code-named 
the Q Coupe, will be assembled in Mode- 
na, Italy, with about 50% US.-built 
Chrysler parts, including engine and 
transmission. 

Iacocca is more than pleased with the 
car’s sleek design. “She’s a beauty, isn’t 
she?” he declared last year. “This could 
well be the best-looking Italian to show up 
in this country since my mother came 
over.” As a result, Chrysler intends to 
have an enduring partnership with Ma- 
serati. The U.S. automaker holds an op- 
tion to acquire 51% of the Italian compa- 
ny by 1995. 


ord, meanwhile, has been talking with 

Alfa Romeo since May in a bid to ac- 
quire the troubled state-owned automak- 
er, which lost more than $200 million last 
year. Ford is reportedly willing to invest 
$2.3 billion in Alfa over the next ten years 
to get the company rolling again. The deal 
could enable Ford to use some of Alfa’s 
200,000-vehicle-a-year excess carmaking 
capacity to turn out autos for the Europe- 
an market. Ford may also want to give its 
U.S. dealers the opportunity to supple- 
ment their lineup with some of Alfa’s 
sporty models, like the Milano sedan 
($12,850). 

Most of all, the Italian connections 
could help Detroit automakers relearn a 
crucial element of car salesmanship: sexi- 
ness. In the past, that meant horsepower 
and lots of sheet metal. But in today’s Euro- 
styled market, the hottest cars are low- 
slung and high-priced. —By Stephen Koepp. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof/Rome and William 


J. Mitchell/Detroit 
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“My family comes first, 


but I can’t afford everything.” 


Arthur owns a small grocery store. And 
right now his income is small, too 

When he found out what it costs to 
buy health insurance on his own, he just 
covered himself, not his wife and kids 

If one of them should need hospitali 
zation, the cost could be a nightmare 
And they're not alone 

Nearly 33 million Americans are 
uninsured—caught in the health 
insurance gap. Often they don’t seek 
care because they're worried about cost- 
until the need is critical, and more costly 

Who pays for hospital care when 
they can't? 

Hospitals pass the cost along to 
insured patients as a hidden “tax.” But 
many hospitals can’t keep up with uncom 
pensated care—now $6.9 billion a year. It 
is financially threatening to them. It isa 
growing problem that must be solved now 

America’s hospitals want to provide 
the best care for all Americans, To learn 
more about this problem, and what 
can be done, send lor the booklet, 
“The Cost of Compassion?’ Write to 
Dept.T, American Hospital Association, 
P.O. Box 806287, Chicago, IL 60680 
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New Glitter for American Gold 





n the American West, gold mining has 
i long been a romantic if not always prof- 
itable enterprise. But nowadays gold min- 
ing is back in those parts as a booming, al- 
beit unromantic, big business. No fewer 
than 22 new gold mines are expected to 
open up in the U.S. this year, most of them 
speckled across California, Nevada, Mon- 
tana and Colorado. The treasure hunt is 
bound to bolster the position of the U.S. 
as No. 4 among gold-mining countries. 
America’s importance as a producer has 
increased lately because traders have be- 
come fearful of disrupted output from the 
world’s leading supplier: South Africa. 
The precious metal’s price surged last 
week to nearly $421 per troy oz., up from 
about $333 last April. 

The rush of '86 is considerably differ- 
ent from that of the late 1970s and early 
1980s. Back then, when the price of gold 
soared to $850 per oz., dozens of small op- 
erators and thousands of individual pros- 
pectors jumped into the hunt. Most of 
those revenants of the sourdough era have 
since disappeared in an industry shake- 
out that began in the early 1980s, as the 
value of gold headed downward. The 


boom is now mostly confined to large, 


well-financed firms that were initially at- 
tracted by gold’s higher price. With gold 
currently selling at more than $400 per 
oz., the operators can still make an aver- 
age profit of as much as $200 per oz. 

As part of an industry-wide drive to 
cut costs, most of today’s gold mines are 
surface, or open-pit, operations, a method 
used in copper and coal mining. The new 
excavations can take as long as eight 
years to start up, but then can handle 
thousands of tons of low-grade ore daily. 
The latest mines make use of a chemical 
technique called heap leaching to reduce 
costs. The procedure involves the spray- 








A mining boom spreads through old prospecting country 


ing of crude ore with a cyanide solution 
that absorbs microscopic amounts of gold 
as it filters through the heaps of rock. Af- 
ter further processing, a low-grade bullion 
is produced that can be used in jewelry 
and industrial products. Some 25% of U.S. 
gold production is now extracted by heap 
leaching, up from only 6% in 1980. 

The leaching process retrieves even 
marginal deposits. One place where the 
method will be used is Angels Camp, 
Calif., about 120 miles east of San Fran- 
cisco, Angels Camp provided Mark 





Twain with notebooks full of prospecting 
lore for his short story The Celebrated 
Jumping Frog of Calaveras County. Today 
workers for the Carson Hill gold-mining 
company are blasting and carving out a 
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“If prices go down, we still make a profit.” 


















1,100-acre open-pit site. When it begins 
full operation in October, the Carson Hill 
venture will be the first commercial gold 
mine to open in the Angels Camp area 
since 1950. The company’s general man- 
ager, W.B. Williams, expects to cull only 
.046 oz. of gold per ton of ore mined. But, 
says Williams, “if prices go down, we still 
make a profit.” 

Other miners continue to see a bonan- 
za in more traditional methods. About 
eleven miles southeast of the Carson Hill 
site, Canadian-backed Sonora Mining has 
invested $85 million to build the largest 
conventional gold-processing mill in 
North America, due to open early next 
year. Sonora hopes to excavate 2 million 
oz. of gold from the hills around James- 
town (pop. 950), a sleepy settlement born 
during the 1849 gold rush. 

For Jamestown and other mining set- 
tlements with new projects, the gold rush 


| is a godsend. Despite its capital-intensive 


nature, gold mining still demands highly 
paid labor. At the Sonora mine, more 
than 5,000 applicants have applied for the 
170 permanent positions now available. 
(Average annual salary including bene- 
fits: $30,000.) 

The boom will do little, however, to 
help Western mining communities, like 
Butte, Mont., and Grants, N. Mex., that 
have been badly hurt by the drop in prices 
of such metals as lead, copper and urani- 
um. Even some of the gold-producing 
states are failing to reap a bonanza. In 
Alaska, for example, gold placer mining, 
which involves extracting the metal from 
river gravel deposits, is off by approxi- 
mately 50% because of restrictions im- 
posed by newly enforced water-quality 
regulations. 


| perce by environmental groups have 
stalled gold-mining projects in several 
Western states. The Asarco project in 
Montana has been delayed by environ- 
mentalists who insist that no construction 
take place at night because it would dis- 


| turb the sleep of the region’s hibernating 


grizzly bears. In response, some Califor- 
nia and Montana mining companies have 
begun campaigns to rally public support 
behind their projects 

Despite such obstacles, the gold rush 
will proceed as long as worldwide demand 
remains strong. Last year U.S. mines pro- 
duced 2.5 million oz. of gold; 1986 produc- 


| tion should rise by an estimated 40%. Be- 


sides the instability in South Africa, 
another boost to American mining 4as 
come from Japan, which bought 348 met- 
ric tons of gold, about half the word's 
production, during the first six months of 
this year. Reason for the purchase: in No- 
vember the Japanese government plans to 
issue 10 million gold coins commemorat- 
ing Emperor Hirohito’s 60-year reign 
When both stability and instability are 
producing an increased demand for the 
precious metal, the gold-rush prospects 
can only look as good as the yellow stuff 
itself. —By Cristina Garcia/ San Francisco 
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Business Notes 





Will Cover Girl Clean Lash pass the shower test? 





ExpressStar will rise on a Martin Marietta Titan 


Big Booster 
Makes Good 


A brand-new, high-tech busi- 
ness blasted off in the U.S. last 
week: satellite launching. Mar- 
tin Marietta, which manufac- 
tures Titan-class rockets for 
the Air Force, signed an agree- 
ment with Federal Express to 
send aloft its ExpressStar com- 
munications satellite in 1989. 
President Reagan had opened 
the way for the new industry 
last month, when he an- 
nounced that NASA will drasti- 
cally reduce the number of 
commercial cargoes carried 
aboard the space shuttle. 

Martin Marietta hopes for 
a big share of the estimated $1 
billion annua! launching mar- 
ket that the European Space 
Agency has virtually had to it- 
self since January’s shuttle 
tragedy. But others are eyeing 
the pie. Among them: General 
Dynamics, which has built At- 
las-class rockets, and McDon- 
nell Douglas, the maker of 
Delta boosters. 


COSMETICS 


Eyelashes At 
20 Paces 


It’s an eye for an eye, or at least 
an eyelash, in the running 
mascara battle between indus- 
try leaders Maybelline and 
Noxell, maker of the Cover 
Girl brand. The rivals are 





locked in a legal dispute over 
Noxell’s claim that its new 
Cover Girl Clean Lash mas- 
cara is waterproof. 

Maybelline contends that 
shower and swimming-pool 
tests of several hundred wom- 
en conducted for it by a re- 
search laboratory showed that 
Clean Lash is not waterproof. 
Charging false advertising, 
Maybelline won a federal dis- 


| trict court order halting ship- 


ments and ads for its rival’s 
mascara. Last week Noxell 
persuaded an appeals court to 
issue a temporary stay of the 
lower court’s order, and the 
company resumed its sales. 
Maybelline did not even blink 
before heading back to court 
for the next round. 


LABOR 


The Wrath of 


Grape Pickers 


For California vintners, late 
summer is usually a time for 
crushing grapes after the har- 
vest. But at several of the state's 
wineries, some of this year's 
crop may rot rather than be- 
come a hearty vintage. A strike 
by the Distillery, Wine & Allied 
Workers’ International Union 
that began on Aug. 18 and soon 
curtailed production at six loca- 
tions spread to three new sites 
last week, as workers began 
picketing the Charles Krug 
plant in Napa Valley, the Gib- 
son winery in the Central Val- 
ley and Almadén in San Jose. 


| Union leaders are threatening 











A$30 million payoff for Sigoloff 


to strike at E. & J. Gallo, the in- 
dustry giant that produces 40% 
of all California wine. 

At issue is the employers’ 
effort to reduce workers’ 
wages, which average between 
$10 and $12, by $1 an hour and 
to cut health-care and pension 
contributions. Growers say 
they must lower costs to com- 
pete with foreign wineries. La- 
bor leaders, arguing that the 
employers are trying to bust 
the union, contend that the 
producers’ sales are flourish- 
ing. Indeed, shipments of Cali- 
fornia wine, which totaled 
some $5.5 billion in 1985, were 
up an estimated 11% for the 
first six months of 1986 over 
the same period last year. The 
main reason: growing wine- 
cooler sales. 


TAKEOVERS 
Win Some, 
Win Some 


Make a bid, get rejected, col- 
lect millions. The strategy can 
work wonders. Less than two 
years ago, Santa Monica, 
Calif—based Wickes Cos., a 
home-improvement and con- 
sumer-products firm, emerged 
from Chapter 11 bankruptcy 
protection and launched a se- 


| ries of takeover bids. Last week 


Chairman Sanford Sigoloff an- 
nounced Wickes’ latest coup: a 
$30 million profit on the sale of 
stock and options it accumu- 
lated in a $2.2 billion takeover 
try for Toledo-based Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas. 


In April, Wickes picked up 
$3 million when it was re- 
| buffed by Dallas-based Na- 
tional Gypsum. Wickes also 
wins by winning. The compa- 
| ny has successfully acquired 
three small firms this year, 
including the Homecrafters 
Warehouse chain. Says Sigo- 
loff, who now has $1.5 billion 
in spending money: “You'll be 
hearing from us again.” 


GOVERNMENT 
California 
Tunes In Sony 


Ever since multinational cor- 
porations began crowding into 
| California in the 1970s, they 
have been lobbying local legis- 


lators to repeal the state’s 
onerous “unitary tax” law. 
Under its provisions, these 


companies had to pay taxes on 
their global profits, rather than 
only on income made in Cali- 
fornia. The California legisla- 
ture has now passed a bill al- 
lowing firms to pay a tax 
equivalent to just .03% of their 
statewide assets, payroll and 
sales. The new system is ex- 
pected to cut the California 
taxes of some foreign compa- 
nies by 75% or more 

A pleased Sony said last 
week that it would now invest 
some $30 million to expand its 
TV manufacturing plant in 
San Diego and $5 million in a 
new headquarters in Cypress. 
Other overseas firms that have 
avoided California are also ex- 
| pected to invest there. 
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A nation wrestles with the dark and dangerous 
recesses of its soul 
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The deadliest enemies of nations are not their foreign foes 
they always dwell within their own borders 
William James, 1911 





therworldly pictures on TV: policemen stand before 

a table displaying sacks of white powder, like babies 

laid out in their christening dresses. Dissolve. A 

teenage mother sits with the back of her head to the 
camera and discusses her heroin addiction with Bryant 
Gumbel. Dissolve. Ronald Reagan grasps the lectern and 
vows to lick this scourge. Dissolve. A gray figure skulks in 
an alley and holds an odd contraption to his mouth. The 
voice-over cites statistics on the use of something called 
“crack,” speaks of billions spent this year alone on illegal 
drugs, of the alarming rise of this, the terrifying appearance 
of that. Dissolve. Green fields in Colombia. Dissolve. Boliv 
ia. John Belushi. Len Bias. Dissolve. Dissolve 

Not the world of Ozzie and Harriet but the world along- 
side it: a small world within a world where the population 
looks either sinister or dead and the language is jazz or 
chemistry. Set me straight, man? Got any splim? Red? Straw- 
berry? I got the Rams, man. Don't give me no Rooster Brand 
Officials warn of fentanyl and phenylalkylamines. It is all 
arcane 

Do criminals create the shadow planet, or does the 
shadow planet create them? Whatever. The planet 
thrives, where even Ozzie and Harriet’s little boy, grown 
middle-aged and off camera, is said to have floated high 
on cocaine en route to dying. It is as if the American 
mind itself were divided between clarity and dreams, 
freedom and addiction 

The shadow world sits like the darker brother, locked 
hiding in his room all day, seeing God dance in the soaps 
What goes on in that mind, in that room? To begin to know 
that might be a way to demystify the—what?—plague 
curse, disease, tragedy, normality of drugs. The center of the 
wanting mind reaches toward and creates every element of 
the drug world. Is one supposed to lecture that mind, eradi- 
cate it, hate it, arrest it, weep for its plight? 

The drug addict holds a peculiar place in society, not un- 
like the AIDS victim; the impulse to shun collides with the 
impulse to embrace. If the addict happens to be your col- 
league or your daughter, the confusion doubles; there are no 
impoverished minorities to pity or blame. You become a 
mote in history. For thousands of years, people have 
smoked, snorted, injected their way between paradise and 
self-murder, while the outer world has watched, scolded 
legislated, not legislated, with barely the slightest compre- 
hension of the act 

And how can this be happening in America? Or is the 
question rhetorical in the land of pioneers: How free can you 
be, Mr. Icarus? 

Designating drugs a crisis now, the nation tears Out 
its hair in public, calls out the Air Force, the border pa- 
trols, the Republicans, the Democrats. “War!” cry the city 
mayors. What does America mean to accomplish by this 
call to arms? The prosecution of criminals? The rescue of 
lives? A self-purgation—all minds clean and alert again in 
a sweep? 

Is it that drugs are an enemy in which all the other na 
tional enemies may be incorporated: sneak attacks by for 
eign powers, illegal immigration, poverty violence, street 
crime, the lassitude of youth, unemployment, materialism 
irresponsibility in the workplace? If that’s the case, then 
drugs may be confused with any of these other enemies, and 
the most shortsighted policies could be enacted 

The war that is being called for is a civil war, to be 
fought in the schoolyard or kitchen, in which the casualties 
may range from a thug in Miami to the dearest of civil liber- 
ties: a wild war in the house. Yet the war is urgent and neces- 
sary. Suddenly the whole system feels poisoned by a world in 
which millions of one’s countrymen eagerly dream them- 
selves to death By Roger Rosenblatt 
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America’s Crusade | 





What is behind the latest war on drugs 


n Harlem, angry residents paint large 
red X’s on crack dealers’ doors and 
put stuffed animals in the windows of 
abandoned buildings as a symbolic 
gesture to reclaim them from drug users 
In New Mexico, two children turn in their 
parents to the police for marijuana posses- 
sion, just as a California girl did her coke- 
using parents a week earlier. In Washing- 
ton, the President of the US., the Vice 
President and most of the White House 


Scarlet letter: a boy 
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paints red X's on the = 


door of an abandoned 
building used as a % 
crack house in “ 
Harlem. Recent polls ~~ ms 
show that drugs have 
become the nation’s 
No. 1 worry 








staff patriotically provide urine samples 
so that it can be seen if they have within 
the past few days consumed any heroin, 
cocaine, marijuana, PCP or hallucinogens 

Like a drunk waking up from a 20- 
year binge with a massive hangover, the 
nation is bitter, remorseful and full of res- 
olution. The easy tolerance of the late 
1960s, when turning on was a statement 
of personal freedom, has turned to dread 
Cocaine, the glamour dust of the late 





*70s—fast, clean, fun!—has been boiled 
down to hard and mean little pellets of 
crack, giver of euphoria, taker of lives. To 
a nation that espouses self-reliance, drug 
dependence has emerged as the dark side 
of the American character, the price of 
freedom to fail. It is as if America, so vain 
and self-consciously fit, has looked upon 
itself and suddenly seen the hideously 
consumptive portrait of Dorian Gray 

The country, it seems, is awash with 
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drugs. Fine white powder pours past the 
border patrol like sand through a sieve. On 
busy street corners and in urban parks, 
pushers murmur, “Crack it up, crack it 
up,” like some kind of evil incantation, be- 
witching susceptible kids and threatening 
society's sense of order and security. The 
public is outraged; opinion polls show that 
drug abuse has surpassed economic woes 
and the threat of real war as the nation’s 
No. 1 concern. For a nation whose pen- 
chant for righteous crusades can surpass 
even its tolerance for libertine individual- 
ism, the crackdown against crack has be- 
come the latest celebrated cause. 

“The War on Drugs” is now a regular 
feature on the nightly news and the front 
pages. CRACK USERS’ BABIES CROWDING 
HOSPITAL NURSERIES, blares a headline in 
the normally staid New York Times. The 
networks air two prime-time specials in a 
week: CBS Anchorman Dan Rather can be 
seen tagging along on the police bust of a 
crack house in New York City; NBC’s Tom 
Brokaw earnestly questions addicts about 
the evils of dope. The war on drugs, like the 
war in Viet Nam, has been brought home 
to the nation’s living rooms. 








Den PATRICK BROWN 





Forbidden fruit: a 
pusher peddles 
vials of crack ina 
New York City 
playground. Dope 
dealers are so 
cocky that they 
have been known 
to wave hello to 
police cars 











This coming Sunday evening the 
President and his wife will deliver a joint 
television address from the family quar- 
ters of the White House on the subject of 
drug abuse. “They wanted to do it togeth- 
er, from their home to our homes, as par- 
ents and friends, as well as the First Cou- 
ple,” said Spokesman Larry Speakes. By 
his noted powers of moral suasion, Rea- 
gan hopes to do nothing less than make 
drugs socially unacceptable in the U.S. 

It is hard to say precisely why drugs 
are this year’s public bane, just as it is 
hard to know why other threats that are 
ever present—from nuclear holocaust to 
world hunger to environmental disaster— 
seem to obsess the national consciousness 
in cycles, Perhaps it is the sheer insidious- 
ness of crack, the newly popular, highly 
potent form of cocaine that can in short 
order transform the casual pleasure seek- 
er into an addict. Perhaps it is the percep- 
tion that drugs have spread into the work- 
place and the neighborhood, that they 
have arrived like the wolf at the door, or 
at least next door. 

In any case, this is hardly the nation’s 
first drug crisis, nor will it be the last. Just 
as the US. periodically launches antidrug 
crusades, it regularly succumbs to new 
waves of forbidden indulgences. In the 
late 19th century, Americans swigged the 
true Classic Coke, Coca-Cola bottled with 
a dash of cocaine. A panicked nation ban- 
ished cocaine to the shadows back then, 
but over the years new drugs—from pot to 
heroin to LSD—always seemed to come 
along, promising momentary escape and 
delivering long-term misery and waste. 

It is of course possible to lose perspec- 
tive on the actual dimensions of today’s 
crisis. Statistics to be released by the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse this month 
will show rather surprisingly that the cur- 
rent cocaine epidemic has already peaked, 
and the use of other drugs is declining sig- 
nificantly. Drugs kill, but not nearly so of- 
ten as the family car. Coke and heroin 
cause much less overall harm, in statistical 
terms, than alcohol or tobacco. 

Even so, the fear that has seized the na- 
tion is hardly unwarranted. Drug abuse re- 
mains unacceptably high, and its more vir- 
ulent form—crack addiction—appears to 





be spreading. The press and politicians 
may be guilty of hyping the drug crisis, but 
the costs to users and society are nonethe- 
less appalling. 


hen President Reagan mount- 

ed his bully pulpit to call for a 

“national crusade” against 

drugs last month, he was hard 
put to offer any specifics beyond suggesting 
that federal employees in “sensitive” jobs, 
like air-traffic controllers, be required to 
undergo drug testing. Until now the Ad- 
ministration has focused on interdiction— 
catching drug smugglers and their booty at 
the border, But while federal seizures of co- 
caine have increased tenfold in five years, 
the available supply on the street has not 
been dented. 

The Administration has nearly dou- 
bled its drug-enforcement budget, from 
$853 million in 1982 to $1.5 billion this 
year, but has neglected efforts to reduce the 
demand for drugs. The federal budget for 
drug treatment and prevention has actual- 
ly declined, from $200 million in 1982 to 
$126 million this year. Somewhat belatedly 
Reagan seems to have realized that the 
flow of drugs will abate only when the U.S. 
curbs its persistent craving. What since 
1984 had been the personal cause of First 
Lady Nancy Reagan—getting young peo- 
ple to “Just Say No” to drugs—finally be- 
came a top item on the President’s own po- 
litical and public agenda. Promising a 
massive drug-education campaign and a 
nationwide drive for “drug-free” schools 


and workplaces, Reagan urged “a sus- | 


tained national effort to rid the U.S. of this 
scourge by mobilizing every segment of our 
society against drug abuse.” 

Philosophically wary of Big Govern- 
ment, the President would prefer to see pri- 
vate business and local government lead 
the way, or at least foot the bill. As they la- 
bor to come up with a program to fulfill the 
goals Reagan announced last month, 
White House aides realize that in the era of 
Gramm-Rudman they must fight drugs on 
the cheap. One top Administration official 
privately tempered the President's high- 
flown rhetoric with bottom-line bureaucra- 
tese. Said he: “You've got a zero-sum game 
as far as budgeting goes.” 
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Congressional Democrats apparently 

feel no such restraints. Under pressure to 

| “do something,” they realize that a law- 
maker who does nothing about drugs on 
the eve of an election puts himself at politi- 
cal risk. “If our country was invaded by a 
foreign force, the Administration would 


| Rudman,” says Democratic Congressman 
Charles Rangel of Harlem. This week the 
House will take up a $2 billion-to-$3 billion 
antidrug package that will fund every 
weapon in the war on drugs, from more ra- 
dar balloons for the border patrol to more 
drug-treatment centers in the ghetto. 

It is too early to see the shape of the 

inevitable compromise. But it will surely 
not satisfy the demands of local officials 
in drug-plagued cities, like New York 
Mayor Edward Koch, who has called on 
the Army, Navy and Air Force to join the 
war. While calling for more federal help, 
state and local governments are launch- 
ing their own crusades. Stiff jail sentences 
| for pushers are in vogue; Alabama’s new 
“drug-barons law,” for instance, man- 
dates a life sentence without parole for 
high-volume traffickers. Where the states 
will house drug dealers and pushers while 
they serve out their long sentences is an- 
other question. Most prisons are jammed, 
and urban court systems are rapidly ap- 
| proaching gridlock. 
Private businesses and government 
| agencies alike have seized on drug testing 
to clean up the workplace. About a third 
of the FORTUNE 500 companies require 
some sort of drug testing for employees. 
“By the end of the year,” says Peter Ben- 
singer, the former head of the Drug En- 
forcement Agency and now a Chicago- 
based consultant on drug abuse, “we will 
see a quantum leap in the number of com- 
panies that are testing for drugs.” 

Inevitably, the antidrug crusade is 
producing some ludicrous results. A best- 
selling toy in the U.S. is Madballs, a set of 
| eight rubber balls adorned with gross 

names and faces. One of the more gro- 
| tesque Madballs, depicting a creature 
whose skull has been split wide open, was 
called Crack Head. Fearful that this 
charming toy might be accused of glorify- 
ing drug use, the toymakers last month 
| changed the name to Bash Brain. 


| 





not be raising the question of Gramm- | 


Moral suasion: the 
First Couple will 
appear together on 
national television on 
Sunday to press their 
anti-drug campaign; 
Congressman Rangel 
visits cocaine- 
addicted babies in 
Harlem Hospital 








The rush by lawmakers and govern- 
ment officials to pass antidrug legislation 
and prove their own purity by submitting 
to urinalysis has provoked the mirth of 
columnists and the sighs of weary legisla- 
tors who have lived through earlier drug 
crises. New York Times Columnist Wil- 
liam Safire writes mockingly of “drugo- 
crats” waging “jar wars.” Says Senator 
| Daniel Patrick Moynihan: “We're all go- 

ing to drug conferences and making the 
Secretary of State pee into a paper cup.” 
“The country is becoming unstuck,” 
insists Arnold Trebach, director of the In- 
| stitute on Drugs, Crime and Justice at 
American University in Washington. 
“This is a very serious problem, but it is a 
problem that has leveled off.” Americans, 
particularly younger ones, are in fact 
learning to just say no. Reports Charles 
Schuster, the director of the National In- 
stitute on Drug and Alcohol Abuse: “The 
trend since 1979 is that people are back- 
ing off. In almost all classes of drugs, 
abuse among younger people has dimin- 
ished, When you get that kind of change 
in attitude on the part of youth, it’s obvi- 








| ous that drug use is going to decline.” 

Marijuana has been widely feared as 
the “gateway drug” that leads teenagers 
from smoking joints to experimenting 
with stronger stuff, such as cocaine and 
heroin. In 1978, according to government 
surveys, a staggering 10% of all high 
school seniors smoked marijuana every 
day. Today the percentage has dropped 
by half. That is still way too high, but atti- 
tudes have changed markedly. Only one- 
quarter of high school seniors reported 
that marijuana was a dangerous drug in 
1978, but now fully 75% do. 


eroin abuse has stabilized at half 

a million users, about the same 

number as 15 years ago. That is 

still a tragically high number, but 
the heroin-addict population is aging. The 
NIDA reports there are relatively few new 
heroin users. 

Even cocaine use has evened out. 
Though some 22 million Americans have 
felt the euphoric tug of its 20-minute high, 
the number of “current users” (those who 
have taken the drug in the past 30 days) 








The first epidemic: 
cocaine and opium 
were widely 
considered to be 
harmless cure-alls in 
the late 19th century, 
but as addiction 
abounded, a bitter 
public reaction set in 
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has remained constant since 1979, at 
about 4.3 million. “Drugs come and go,” 
says Donald Ian Mcdonald of the Alco- 
hol, Drug Abuse and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration, “and cocaine has seen its pe- 
riod of social acceptability and of 
harmlessness put behind us now. I'd guess 
we'll see a relative improvement in the 
number of young people willing to try co- 
caine. Certainly the yuppie who has got 
his head screwed on halfway straight is 
not going to put that stuff in his nose, as he 
might have been tempted to do by a well- 
meaning user friend three or four years 
ago. You'd just have to be crazy to do it, 
with what people have seen.” 

Maybe so, but a growing number of 
people seem to be willing to suck into their 
lungs the smoke from cocaine in a far more 
powerful form known variously as base, 
baseball, gravel, rock, roxanne and, more 
commonly, crack. Crack is cocaine boiled 
down (it makes a cracking sound when 
heated) into crystalline balls that can be 
smoked. “Crack is like throwing gas on the 
cocaine fire,’ says Manhattan Special 
Prosecutor Sterling Johnson. A gram of 
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coke costs about $100, but two beads, or 


pea-shaped pieces, of crack go for $10, 
enough to guarantee a single user two or 
three blissful joyrides. Coke sniffers so con- 
strict their nasal passages that they can no 
longer snort the stuff, while heroin users 
must constantly search for new veins to 
pop. The only limit on the amount of crack 
an addict can use is the amount he has. 
“There is no such thing as saving crack,” 
says Dr. Herbert Kleber of Yale Medical 
School. “You use what you have.” 
Cocaine, many physicians now be- 
lieve, is the most addictive popular drug of 
all, and crack is by far its most addictive 
form. “People fall desperately in love with 
this drug the first time they use it,” says 
Dr. Arnold Washton, director of research 
for the National Cocaine Hotline. Unlike 
heroin users, who vomit and shake when 
they withdraw, crack addicts show few 
immediate physical signs of dependen- 
cy—at least at first. But they feel an over- 
powering yearning for more. Bouts of de- 
pression and irritability can lead to deep 
depression and paranoia. “I was afraid to 
be with it and afraid to be without it,” says 
Kurt Bolick, a 28-year-old oilfield-ser- 
vices reporter in Houston. “I was afraid of 
myself, I was afraid of life, I was afraid of 
everything. I was afraid, period.” 
Researchers who have studied co- 
caine’s effect on the brain believe it inter- 
feres with normal biochemical agents that 
control the desire for food, sex and sleep. 
Given a choice between food and cocaine 
in laboratory experiments, monkeys will 
become hooked on cocaine and take it until 
they starve to death. Humans become al- 
most as manic. “You don’t even see it com- 
ing,” says Ken, a 33-year-old construction 
worker from the east side of Cleveland who 
began snorting cocaine with his wife in 
1982. “We didn’t think we were addicted. 
But once you get into it, it’s got you. You 
don’t even have a choice. I became a work- 
aholic, a superman, staying up four or five 
days at a time.” He also began beating his 
wife and blowing his entire paycheck; 
when he tried to quit, his wife accused him 
of ruining their marriage by going straight. 
Since crack is a relatively new phe- 
nomenon (it was first imported from the 
Bahamas around 1983), some parts of the 
country have remained fairly unscathed. 








Yet in New York, Los Angeles and Mi- 
ami, crack is already out of control. In an 
effort to at least cut down the tools of the 
trade, New York police last month seized 
45,000 crack pipes (some of them labeled I 
LOVE NEW YORK). But in some New York 
neighborhoods, crack dealers are so cocky 
that they waltz down the street patting 
children on the head and greeting store 
owners by their first names, “like they're 
running for mayor,” says Sergeant Kevin 
Kilcullen, superintendent of the 24th Pre- 
cinct narcotics division. “Sometimes they 
see us driving down the streets and wave 
to us and say, ‘Hi, officer!’ It’s disgusting.” 


rack is an “equal-opportunity ad- 

diction,” says Kilcullen. Crack is 

as easy to come by on Wall Street 

as it is in Harlem, and teenagers 
drive into the city from their parents’ sub- 
urban homes to stand in line next to yup- 
pies who are furtively handing over $100 
bills for crack vials. 

Beyond the personal tragedy and 
waste is the cost to society. As drugs have 
moved out of the ghetto and into the 
workplace, as bus drivers and lawyers and 
assembly-line workers get hooked, inno- 
cent consumers are put at risk. The cost to 
employers from drug abuse—from lost 
productivity, absenteeism and higher ac- 
cident rates—is estimated at about $33 
billion by the government. At a time 
when America is losing foreign markets 
to nations that can outproduce the U.S., 
the economy itself stands to suffer. 

Crime is directly fueled by drug abuse. 
“T believe the crime problem in America 
today is the drug problem,” declares New 
York City Police Commissioner Benja- 
min Ward. The sheer dollar volume of 
narcotics traffic is immense, estimated at 
anywhere from $27 billion to $110 billion 
a year. In a study released this year of the 
link between drugs and street crime in 
New York and Washington, 56% of sus- 
pects tested were using drugs at the time 
of arrest. In Florida, the burglary rate is 
up 30% so far this year; cocaine arrests 
are up 80%. 

Great as it is, however, the social cost 
of drugs has to be seen in a broader con- 
text. While it is true that the number of 
cocaine-related deaths has nearly tripled 
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Stay out: to keep 
dope dealers from 
using an abandoned 
building in New York, 
outraged neighbors 
lined the windows 
with stuffed 
animals 
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since 1981, more people (570) died from 
appendicitis last year than from cocaine 
| abuse (563). The death toll from cocaine 
is minute compared with the number of 
fatalities attributed in 1980 to alcohol 
(98,186) and tobacco (some 300,000 annu- 
ally). While the health cost of drug abuse 
was estimated by one National Center for 
Health Statistics study at $59.7 billion in 
1983, the medical bill for alcohol abuse 
was $116.7 billion. “There is no question 
that alcoholism in terms of social cost re- 
mains our No. | problem. We can’t lose 
| sight of that because of our emphasis on 
| drugs,” says the NIDA’s Schuster 
“This is a drug society. We have pre- 
| scription drugs, over-the-counter drugs and 
drugs you can buy in the grocery store,” 
says Dr. Ronald K. Siegel, a psychophar- 
macologist at UCLA. “We have to under- 


stand that the drive to intoxication is irre- 
pressible, unstoppable. It functions almost 
like hunger and sex. Our species has al- 
ways gotten high on something, long before 
we were fully civilized primates.” 


istory offers ample evidence. Rit- 

ual opium use has been traced 

back to Greece and Cyprus as 

early as 2000 B.C. The ancient 

Aztecs took ololiuqui (similar to LSD), 

peyote, marijuana and other mind 

benders. In the Middle Ages, witches 

rubbed their bodies with hallucinogenic 
ointments 

The fortunes of early New World mer- 

chants were amassed by trading opium and 

rum (as well as slaves). George Washing- 

ton, historians believe, probably used hemp 

(marijuana) to ease his dental pains. Presi- 
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| dent Ulysses Grant took cocaine in his last 
years while writing his memoirs, on the ad- 
vice of his publisher Samuel Clemens, bet- 
ter known as Mark Twain. 

After the Civil War, opium use was 
widely tolerated in the U.S. and even ex- 
tolled by some leading thinkers. Under the 
influence of opium, wrote Dr. George 
Wood, the president of the American 
Philosophical Society, in 1868, “the intel- 
lectual and imaginative faculties are raised 
to the highest point compatible with indi- 
vidual capacity.” Doctors began prescrib- 
ing opium-based concoctions for every | 
malady from headache to skin rash. Re- 
spectable Victorian ladies calmed their ba- 
bies with narcotic potions, such as Mrs 
Winslow's Soothing Syrup and Hooper's | 
Anodyne, the Infant’s Friend. Heroin, a 
morphine derivative, was sold legally 
at the turn of the century in drugstores 
and by mail-order catalogs and traveling 
salesmen 

Cocaine first became popular in Amer- 
ica in the late 19th century. Parke-Davis, 
the U.S. pharmaceutical company, sold at 
least 15 products with cocaine, including 
cigarettes, cheroots, and coca skin salve 
and face powder. At the time an estimated 
1 in 400 Americans used opiates regularly. 

But as drug abuse and addiction 
abounded, the inevitable backlash set in, 
with a decidedly racist and xenophobic 
tinge. A 1910 federal survey reported that 
“cocaine is often the direct incentive to the 
crime of rape by the Negroes in the South 
and other sections of the country.” South- 
ern sheriffs believed cocaine even rendered 
blacks impervious to .32-cal. bullets (as a 
result many police departments switched 
to .38-cal.). Chinese immigrants were 
blamed for importing the opium-smoking 
habit to the U.S. “If the Chinaman cannot 
get along without his dope,” concluded the 
blue-ribbon citizens’ panel, the Committee 
on the Acquirement of the Drug Habit, 
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in 1903, “we can get along without him.” 

Despite the opposition of U.S. drug 
companies, the government began to crack 
down. Many states and Congress passed 
laws regulating the sale and use of cocaine 
and opiates; the U.S. banned the import of 
opium in 1909. By the 1920s, public revul- 
sion against drugs verged on the hysterical. 
“Drug addiction is more communicable 
and less curable than leprosy,” declared 
Antidrug Crusader Richmond Hobson ina 
national radio address in 1928. 


o ended the first drug crisis in the 

US. In less than a generation, 

public attitudes had been trans- 

formed. Once widely regarded asa 
harmless cure-all, cocaine “had become 
in the American mind the most hated, 
feared and loathed drug,” says Dr. David 
Musto of Yale, a leading authority on the 
history of drugs and society. 

The backlash drove coke and opium 
underground. Cocaine was the narcotic of 
choice among some jazz-band musicians 
and avant-garde actors and artists, but 
“decent” Americans steered clear. It was 


Prohibition, after all, and most Ameri- | 


cans in the years after World War I were 
too busy finding bootleg gin to think about 
more exotic intoxicants. Marijuana began 
arriving in large quantities in the 1920s 
and °30s, smoked by Mexican immigrants 
who came North looking for jobs. Pot, 
too, was regarded with horror. One 1936 
propaganda film called Reefer Madness 
warned the nation’s youth that smoking 
the “killer weed” was a direct road to hell, 
suicide or at least insanity. 

Drugs stayed on the fringes of society 
throughout the ‘50s, but Beat Generation 
artists began enhancing their perceptions 
with pot and later with more mind-bend- 
ing hallucinogens. LSD’s hallucinogenic 
qualities were discovered by a chemist 
who accidentally swallowed a dose in 
1943. By the early °60s, an obscure Har- 
vard lecturer named Timothy Leary be- 
gan feeding his students LSD and advising 
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Getting high: 
youngsters smoke 
marijuana on a vacant 
lot near Wall Street. 
Pot may be losing 
its allure for high 
school students 








| credibility it had.” 





them to “turn on, tune in, drop out.” Fired | 
by Harvard, he promptly became a coun- 
terculture deity. 

The baby-boom generation offered the 
drug-culture priests a slew of ready disci- 
ples. “By 1960 you had a whole generation 
who knew nothing about drugs, and what 
little they did know came from people who 
didn’t know anything about drugs either,” 
says Historian Musto. “When people found 
out that marijuana didn’t drive you wild 
and mad, the Government lost what little 


In the age of the youth rebellion, the 
fact that parents were shocked by drugs 
was all the more reason for children to take 
them. Hollywood and Broadway, ever sen- 
sitive to changing mores, romanticized the 
drug culture with pot-smoking antiheroes 
in Easy Rider (1969) and let-it-all-hang- 








out hippies in Hair (1968). “In the 1960s 
the baby boomers got fooled into thinking, 
just like the people in the 1890s, that you 
could use drugs recreationally and not get 
addicted to them,” says the National Co- 
caine Hotline’s Washton. “Marijuana had 
a meaning beyond just getting high. It was 
the source of shared identity among people | 
who had a common point of view, notably 
that their parents were stupid, that Gov- 
ernment was immoral, and that the war in 
Viet Nam was wrong.” 

Slowly the dark side emerged. San 
Francisco's Haight-Ashbury, the commu- 
nal temple of flower power, became a seedy 
slum of strung-out addicts. Heroin sent ur- 
ban crime soaring as addicts stole to sus- 
tain their habits. For many college stu- 
dents, LSD became a bad trip. 

Even so, illicit drug use had become so 
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deeply entrenched that it continued to per- 
meate all levels of society, particularly the 
youth culture. While still illegal, drug use 
became socially acceptable in many quar- 
ters. Pot was smoked as openly as tobacco 
in some city parks and on street corners, 
while police looked the other way. Newly 
popular man-made chemicals like phency- 
clidine, better known as angel dust or PCP, 
drove users into violent frenzies, making 
the myth of wild-eyed drug fiends, which 
had been scoffed at by '60s college students, 
a horrifying reality 


he mid-'70s marked the second 

coming of cocaine. It was the per- 

fect drug for the Me generation 

“The new morality of young Amer- 
ica is success, the high-performance ethic,” 
says University of Massachusetts Professor 
Ralph Whitehead. “Pot bred passivity. On 
alcohol you can’t perform well. You smell. 
People can tell when you've been drinking. 
But cocaine fits the new value system. It 
feeds it and confounds it. Young adults 
walk a tight line between high perform- 
ance and self-indulgence, and cocaine puts 
the two together.” 

In show business and in chic society, 
dinner guests were offered crisp white lines 
of cocaine along with their demitasse. Cute 
silver spoons began to adorn the jewelry of 
hip, rich women. Coke became a work- 
place pick-me-up, like coffee, only perkier 
Says Dr. Wesley Westman, chief of the al- 
cohol- and drug-dependency center at the 
Veterans Administration hospital in Mi- 
ami: “Cocaine is the drug of choice by peo- 
ple who are into the American dream—I 
love my job, I am successful, except that 
they don’t and they're not.” 

The U.S. may finally be trying to kick 
its habit, but other countries around the 
world are just getting hooked. Like blue 
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Hooked: smoking 
crack in 
Washington 
Heights. The 
addiction has been 
compared to falling 
in love 








jeans and rock 'n’ roll, America’s drug cul- 
ture has been exported to European and 
Asian youth. Although statistics are hard 
to come by, drug use seems to be expanding 
worldwide, especially in the countries that 
export drugs to the US. 

When the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan and the overthrow of the Shah of Iran 
drove the Asian-crescent drug trade 
through Pakistan, the number of heroin 
addicts there went from virtually nil in 
1980 to some 650,000 abusers today. (The 
U.SS.R. is not unscathed by the global epi- 
demic; Soviet soldiers in Afghanistan are 
said to trade their weapons for opium and 
hashish.) 

On the other side of the world, along 
the spine of the Andes in Bolivia, Peru, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador, both the lower and 
middle classes have begun smoking coca 
paste, a potent and addictive form of co- 


caine that costs only pennies a cigarette 
“These countries have never had a prob- 
| lem like this before,” says Manuel Gal- 
lardo, chief of the Department of State's 
Bureau of International Narcotics Matters. 
“Their people are getting strung out right 
and left from all social classes, and the gov- 
ernments don’t know what to do.” Drug 
dealers are so high-handed in Colombia 
that last week they gunned down Carlos 
Luna, the security chief of Avianca Air- 
lines, because he had the temerity to bust a 
440-lb. shipment of coke hidden in the tires 
of a 747 jetliner bound for Miami. U.S. offi- 
cials are concerned that drugs may pro- 
voke enough social unrest to lead to civil 
war and revolution. In Mexico official cor- 
ruption tied to drug dealing threatens to 
destabilize America’s southern neighbor 
Although drug abuse is not a problem 
unique to the U.S., the nation’s cultural 

















“Merchants of Misery” 


any had witnessed John Belushi’s final, drug-filled days in Hollywood, but no 
M one could steer the actor away from his relentless drive for cocaine and, in the 
end, heroin. Among friends, reports of the comic’s marathon binges made his un- 
timely death seem inevitable: another star caught in the darker currents of celebrity 
But last week, more than four years after Belushi’s body was found in a bungalow | 
off Hollywood's Sunset Boulevard, a Los Angeles judge handed a three-year prison 
sentence to Cathy Evelyn Smith, 39, who supplied the actor with heroin during his 
final week. Smith had pleaded no contest to involuntary manslaughter, as well as to 
administering and furnishing controlled substances. While conceding that Belushi 
was partly responsible for his own death because of his “drug-infested life,” Judge Da- 
vid Horowitz ruled that Smith must be punished for “being the source of that poison.” 
A former rock-'n’-roll groupie and longtime drug abuser, Smith was reportedly 
adept at living off the money and drugs of others. Belushi had plenty of both. In his 
biography of the actor, Bob Woodward wrote that Belushi, as part of his movie 
contract, received a $2,500-a-week stipend, which he understood to be his drug al- 
lowance. Smith is believed to have been the last person to see the comedian alive 
after a five-day binge that ended with her injecting him with a series of speedballs, | 
powerful mixtures of cocaine and heroin. 
Pamela Jacklin, Belushi’s sister-in-law, urged a prison term for Smith. “We must 
let the drug pushers know that the courts will not look kindly upon them. Drug deal- 
ers are merchants of misery and death.” Smith knows both sides of that coin. Accord- 
ing to her attorney, Howard Weitzman, she has been battling her addiction for years 
But for Belushi, said Weitzman, Smith might have remained “just another addict.” | 

















Until Belushi, “just another addict” 
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Saying no: alittle 
girl demonstrates 
against dope and 
dealers at an anti- 
poverty rally in 
Jacksonville 





fingers, a sound track played Sade’s pop 
hit, Smooth Operator. Mitchell, 32, had 
been stabbed to death in Leavenworth 
penitentiary while serving a life sentence 
for drug-trafficking conspiracy. But in the 
faces of young people who lined the funeral 
| route were expressions of awe. 

In the wild swings of public attitudes 
toward drug use, it is useful to look to the 
way that alcohol abusers have learned to 
regard their addiction. They understand 
that the craving never really disappears; it 
is merely denied. An alcoholic can stay so- 
ber for years, yet he still says, because he 
knows it to be true, “I am an alcoholic.” If 
the current revulsion against drug abuse 
does manage to banish dope back into the 
shadows, society could use a measure of the 
same honesty and self-awareness. “It 
seems we forget so easily,” says NIDA’s 
Schuster, “and so we have repetitions of 
these cycles of drug-abuse epidemics. It al- 











values and attitudes make it unlikely that 
the problem will ever be erased by even 
the most concerted Government crusade. 
The freedom inherent in American soci- 
ety assures that people will always be 
able, and often willing, to pursue their de- 
sired indulgences, however illicit. A soci- 
ety filled with wealth and the ability to 
consume, along with failure and despair, 
provides a ripe market for the world’s 
drug supply, which will always exist as 
long as there is the demand for it. Experts 
point to other deep-seated causes that 
produce a continued national craving for 
drugs: lack of community, disintegration 
of the family, moral laxity, the relentless 
pressure to perform in a fast-paced soci- 
| ety. “The real remedies to the problem 
don’t satisfy Americans’ urge for a quick 
fix,” says Ted Galen Carpenter of the 
CATO Institute, a Washington think 


The Next High 





tank. “It’s a long, laborious process.” 

Merely preaching about the evils of 
dope is no more likely to purify the school- 
yard than a Sunday sermon about fallen 
women is likely to make the congregation 
chaste. Actually, moralizing often makes 
decadence more alluring. While NBC vigor- 
ously protests that only the bad guys take 
dope on Miami Vice and they come to an 
unseemly end, public polls show that many 
people still feel such shows glamourize 
drug use. Fast clothes and cars may be the 
toys of villains, but they are seductive 
nonetheless. In Oakland two weeks ago, 
many were shocked when the body of a no- 
torious local drug lord, Felix Mitchell, was 
carried by a gold-and-black hearse, drawn 
by two bay horses, followed by a long line 
of Rolls-Royces and luxury cars. Inside the 
Baptist church where Mitchell lay in his 
bronze coffin with glittering rings on his 


most seems that every other generation has 
to re-establish the dangers of drugs.” 
Indeed, the flurry of activity and pro- 
posals in the past few months threatens to 
obscure the most basic fact about drug use 
in America: border patrols, police raids 
and even random urinalysis are unlikely to 
have a lasting impact as long as there re- 
mains a demand for drugs and a general 
social tolerance of their use. A true change 
can come only if Americans are willing 
to say clearly—to their workmates and 
schoolmates, to their neighbors and 
friends, to their communities and to them- 
| selves—that drug use is not acceptable. If 
that is, in fact, one result of the current 
frenzy over what has been a recurring crisis 
for successive generations of Americans, 
then even all the hype and excess may in 
retrospect be worthwhile. —By Evan Thomas. 
Reported by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles, John 
Moody/New York, Dick Thompson/Washington 
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T hey are known as “designer drugs.” Manufactured in clandestine laboratories 
from readily available chemicals, synthetic drugs can pack many times the 
wallop of cocaine and heroin, cost litle to produce and are rarely detected in ordi- 
nary drug tests. Many experts fear that they may form the next drug epidemic. 

A current favorite of college students is MDMA, better known simply as “Ecsta- 
sy.” Described as the “LSD of the 80s,” MDMA offers the euphoric rush of cocaine 
and some of the mind-expanding qualities of hallucinogens without the scary visu- 
al distortions. It may also cause permanent brain damage. Last year the Drug En- 
forcement Administration outlawed MDMA. 

Heroin addicts on the West Coast are discovering slightly altered forms (known 
as analogs) of Fentanyl, an anesthetic widely used during prolonged surgery. One 
form, dubbed “China White,” is 1,000 to 2,000 times as strong as heroin. 

Since tiny quantities of synthetic drugs can supply a user's habit for days, “one 
clandestine lab can spit out as many drugs as a foreign country,” says David Smith, 
director of the Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic. Last year California lawmen 
raided 235 illegal drug factories, but they say that for every lab hit, three others 
were missed. 

The underground labs do not have the most stringent quality controls. Four 
years ago a botched batch of a designer drug called MPTP circulated through 
Northern California and left scores suffering from a frightening side effect: Par- 
kinson’s disease. If drugs like MPTP become as popular as cocaine, warns Ian Irwin, 
a San Jose neurotoxologist, “you would have the makings of a real national disas- 
ter. I would make Chernobyl look minor.” 











“Ecstasy”: capsules of MDMA 
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Sponsor a Child for 
y $10.a Month. 


At last! Here is a $10 sponsorship program for Ameri- 
cans who are unable to send $16, 18, or $22 a month to 
help a needy child. 

And yet, this is a full sponsorship program because 
for $10 a month you will receive: 


@ a 3'/2"x 5" photograph of the child you are helping. 


@ two personal letters from your child each year. 

@ acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child's 
case history and a special report about the country 
where your child lives. 

@ quarterly issues of our newsletter “Sponsorship 
News”. 


All this for only $10 a month? 

Yes— because the Holy Land Christian Mission Inter- 
national believes that many Americans would like to 
help a needy child. And so we searched for ways to re- 
duce the cost—without reducing the help that goes to 
the child you sponsor. 

For example, unlike some of the other organizations, 
your child does not write each month, but two letters a 
year from your child keeps you in contact and, of course, 
you can write to the child just as often as you wish. 

Also, to keep down administrative costs, we do not 
offer the so-called “trial child” that the other organiza- 
tions mail to prospective sponsors before the sponsors 
send any money. 

We do not feel that it is fair to the child for a sponsor 
to decide whether or not to help a child based on a child’s 
photograph or the case history. 

Every child who comes to Mission International for 
help is equally needy! 

And to minimize overseas costs, our field workers 
are citizens of the countries where they serve. Many 
volunteer their time, working directly with families, 
orphanages, and schools. 

You can make a difference! 

$10 a month may not seem like much help to many 
Americans, but to a poor family living on an income of 
$1.50 or $2.00 a day, your sponsorship can help make 
all the difference in the world. 

Will you sponsor a child? Your $10 a month will help 
provide so much: 

@ emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

@ a chance to attend school. 

@ help for the child's family and community, with 
counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition, and other 
vital areas to help them become self-sufficient. 


A child needs your love! 

Here is how you can sponsor a child for only $10 a 
month immediately: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you want to sponsor 
a boy or a girl, and check the country of your choice. 

2. Or mark the “emergency list” box and we will 
assign a child to you that most urgently needs to have 
a sponsor. 

3. Send your $10 in right now and this will eliminate 
the cost of a “trial child? 

Then, in just a few days you will receive your child's 
name, photograph, and case history. 

May we hear from you? We believe that our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of the child and the 
family and at the same time provides Americans with a 
positive and beautiful way to help a needy youngster. 





3-year-old Michelle was abandoned by her father. Soon after, 
her mother was forced to leave her in order to find work. She 
now lives with her grandmother in a hut with dirt floors and a 
grass roo}. 
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Holy Land Christian Mission International 
Attn: Joseph Gripkey, President 

2000 East Red Bridge Road 

Box 55, Kansas City, Missouri 64141 


Yes. I wish to sponsor a child. Enclosed is my first 
payment of $10. Please assign me a[] Boy [] Girl 


Country preference: [1] India Fj The Philippines [] Thailand 
C) Costa Rica [j Chile (] Honduras (1) Dominican Republic 
C) Colombia (] Guatemala [ Africa 


OR, choose a child that needs my help from your 
EMERGENCY LIST. 
CZ) Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
OI can't sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
contribution of 


NAME = 
ADDRESS... 
CITY 
STATE__ = 
Member of American and International Councils of Voluntary 
Agencies. Our annual financial report is readily available upon 


request. Please make your check payable to Mission International. 
Your sponsorship gifts are tax deductible. 


Holy Land Christian 


Mission International 
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You lose a lot more than trees 


when you lose a forest. 





Only you can prevent forest fires. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 


Kings: 12 mg. “tar,” 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Feb. 1985. 


The experience you seek. Kent. i 
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Special Report 


Battle Strategies 








Five fronts in a war of attrition 


Each of America’s successive wars on drugs has 
broughta shift of tactical emphasis and new sets of pri- 
orities for deploying resources. Richard Nixon, for ex- 
ample, targeted sites abroad, putting pressure on for- 
eign countries like Turkey and Mexico to stop 
cultivating the seeds of poison. The new emphasis is on 








the war within. President Reagan is urging that em- 
ployees take urine tests and that educational programs 
be initiated to discourage demand. Cities like New 
York, Boston and Miami are launching highly visible 
law-enforcementefforts. Here is a look at the prospects 
and difficulties faced on five different fronts in the war: 





Boats Against the Tide 


he 38-ft. craft speeding through the August night north of 

Key Largo, Fla., looked like the kind favored by drug smug- 
glers. It tried to run from a U.S. Customs patrol boat and stopped 
only when Agents Patrick Olive and Robert Rutt drew close 
enough to play their searchlight over its cockpit. One of the four 
men on board had a record of three narcotics arrests. But a thor- 
ough search turned up nothing, so Olive and Rutt could only 
wave goodbye. Perhaps the boat had been on a successful recon- 
naissance mission. As Olive explained, “The dope people have 
their own intelligence and counterintelligence corps. They mon- 
itor our communications and use decoy boats to watch our reac- 
tion. If we go after the decoy, they run a load north or south of us. 
Sometimes we get frustrated.” 

So do other federal agents trying to police the 8,426 miles of 
deeply indented Florida coastline, through which most drugs 
sneaked into the U.S. come, and the 2,067-mile border with 
Mexico, gateway for much of the rest. The smugglers they are up 
against have almost unlimited funds. “They can afford to lease 
an entire ranch for one drop,” says Marion Hambrick of the 
Drug Enforcement Administration in Houston. They can also 
buy the best equipment: advanced fiber boats that elude radar, 
scuba-diving gear, “voice privacy” scrambler radios and single- 
sideband transmitters, which are hard to intercept, and light 
planes that are often faster and have better radar than Customs’ 
planes. Firearms too: gun battles between feds and smugglers 
have erupted all along the Mexican border. 

The federal interdiction forces—divided between Customs, 
DEA and the Immigration and Naturalization Service—are also im- 
proving their capability. Those in Florida have acquired souped-up 
boats with catamaran racing hulls, called stingers, and radar operat- 
ing out of tethered balloons to keep watch on low-flying planes. The 
feds along the Mexican land border have long felt neglected, but that 
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is supposed to change under Operation Alliance, an ambitious inter- 
diction plan announced in mid-August by Vice President George 
Bush. The Customs forces along the border are to be strengthened by 
350 new officers, a 30% increase, and INS will get new equipment 
such as vehicles that carry a 30-ft. tower housing an infrared night- 
scope. Some 60 additional prosecutors will be sent south to relieve a 
shortage that has hindered trials of arrested smugglers. 

Lawmen on the border have high hopes for Alliance. “We 
will take the battle to the smuggler,” pledges William Logan, 
Customs commissioner in the area. But others voice skepticism 
as to how soon they will get the promised men and gear. Some 
wonder whether much can be accomplished without a stronger 
crackdown on the largely unregulated casas de cambio that ex- 
change dollars for pesos and are thought to often launder drug 
money along the Mexican border. Sixty or so have sprouted on 
the main street of San Ysidro, Calif., alone. 

The biggest obstacle to interdiction, of course, is the simple 
length of the coastline and border. Both are so honeycombed 
with hiding places that searching for incoming drugs will always 
be a needle-in-a-haystack operation. Though seizures are way 
up, that is probably an index to the greater volume of smuggling 
rather than the efficiency of interception. The Government, says 
Lee Dogoloff, once drug adviser to President Jimmy Carter, “has 
been interdicting the same 10% since Harry Anslinger,” who 
was appointed U.S. Narcotics Commissioner in 1930. Operation 
Alliance may increase the percentage, but the greatest optimists 
have no hope of ever intercepting even half the marijuana, her- 
oin and cocaine slipping into the U.S. a 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


s 
Police Crack Down 
ore arrests, more convictions, longer sentences, more sei- 


M zures of drug dealers’ assets. It is possible to string together 
statistics suggesting that the war on narcotics on the streets of U.S. 
cities shows promise of being won. What is not possible is to get a 
single law-enforcement officer to believe it. Instead, all over the 
country, lawmen wail that their best efforts are being overwhelmed 
by the sheer volume of drug traffic. “You can’t say anything is 
working,” admits Jim Goudy, commander of the Houston police 
narcotics division. In Boston, Deputy Superintendent William Ce- 
lester concedes that raids on crack dens by newly organized police 
“impact teams” have accomplished little more than pushing the 
sites from one location to another. Los Angeles Narcotics Detective 
Kenneth Wilkinson expressed the point with classic simplicity at a 
meeting of 80 residents who demanded to know how crack dens 
were going to be wiped out. Said Wilkinson: “It’s not going to hap- 
pen. There are too many of them and not enough of us.” 

The failure of law enforcement to make any measurable dent 
in drug use has not resulted from a lack of effort. New laws have 
helped. A crime act passed by Congress in 1984 made it easier to 
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Narcotics arrest in 
Manhattan: too few 
judges mean 
sentence bargaining, 
and the jail term for 
selling crack is often 
only ten days 


seize the assets of drug dealers before conviction. Federal agents 
last year relieved them of about $360 million. Local police are try- 
ing some innovative approaches. In Boston, New York City and 
Miami, they have begun confiscating the cars of well-off suburban- 
ites who drive into the cities and get arrested while buying crack. 
The haul in New York since late July: 107 cars, including several 
BMWS and at least one Mercedes-Benz. And everywhere arrest 
totals are rising. Police in Florida nabbed 4,573 suspected cocaine 
sellers last year, more than double the number in 1983. 

But law enforcers unanimously grumble that drug dealers, 
even when convicted, are back on the streets peddling their poi- 
son in a few days. The lack of jail cells in which to lock them up is 
so severe that New York Deputy Police Chief Francis Hall con- 
tends that “we have to stop thinking of traditional prisons. We 
can house literally thousands in barracks-type facilities.” Even if 
that were done, prosecutors complain that a drastic shortage of 
judges would still result in quick release of drug pushers. Under 
New York State law, a defendant charged with a misdemeanor, 
as most drug sellers are, must be brought to trial within 90 days 
of arrest. Consequently, drug dealers demand jury trials, know- 
ing no judges will be available to conduct them within the per- 
mitted time. Overworked judges then let the dealers plead guilty 
and bargain over the length of their sentences. (The median mis- 
demeanor term for selling crack in Manhattan: ten days.) 

More prisons and more judges are urgently needed. But many 
authorities fear that the maximum conceivable increase would not 
do much good; without some reduction in drug demand, the prob- 
lem will simply remain too big. Says Carlton Turner, drug adviser 
to Ronald Reagan: “If this initiative of the President's becomes 
[only] a law-enforcement initiative, it's dead.” a 


DRUG TESTING 


The New Inquisition 


tr resident Reagan had his urine tested in August for evidence 
of drug use. Students in Hawkins, Texas, who hope to par- 
ticipate in extracurricular activities this fall have begun to do the 
same. So will many college and professional athletes, policemen, 
stockbrokers, soldiers, power-company linemen and applicants 
for jobs ranging from executive to mill hand, keeping laborato- 
ries working day and night. With an enthusiasm that critics 
charge borders on hysteria, officials at all levels of government 
and private business are seizing on drug testing as one idea that 
offers real hope of containing the narcotics plague. 

The theory is simple: mass testing poses far more of a 
deterrent to drug use than the rather remote threat of going 
to jail. If people know they will have to pass a urine test in 
order to get or keep a good job—or join a sports team or stay 
in school or whatever—they are less likely to dabble with 
drugs. Employees who fail can be steered toward treatment pro- 
grams, under an implied or explicit threat of being fired if they 
refuse. Look, for example, at what happened in the U.S. armed 
forces after they intensified random mass urine tests four years 
ago. In 1980, when tests were infrequent, 27% of some 20,000 
military personnel surveyed admitted that they had used drugs 
during the previous 30 days; in a comparable confidential survey 
last year, the proportion dropped to 9%. Says Julian Barber, a 
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= Machinery for test- 
ing urine samples: 
Is the deterrent 
effect worth the 
invasion of priva- 
cy—and even if it 
is, how accurate 
are the tests? 
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Pentagon health official: “The word has gone out to the 2.2 mil- 
lion men and women in uniform. If you want to stay in, stop tak- 
ing drugs.” 

But can testing produce similar results in civilian life? And 
is the deterrent worth the loss of privacy? The public 
seems to think so, thanks no doubt in large part to Reagan’s 
advocacy. A whopping 72% of people questioned in a 
New York Times/CBS News poll published last week said they 
would be willing to be tested. But there is fierce opposition too, 
and not all of it from professional civil libertarians. The union 
representing 1,500 Boston policemen has filed suit to block a 
plan by Commissioner Francis Roache to begin unannounced 
random tests of all cops, on the grounds that the tests would vio- 
late the Fourth Amendment's prohibition against unreasonable 
searches. 

Constitutional qualms will probably impel the Administra- 
tion, when it spells out a new policy for federal employees later 
this month, to make tests mandatory only for those in “sensitive” 
or “critical” jobs where drug use could damage public safety— 
air-traffic controller, for instance. All other federal workers will 
most probably be asked to submit to “voluntary” tests. Critics ar- 
gue that such a system would involve enough pressure so that the 
tests would not be truly voluntary or that they would be worth- 
less because only those who are clean would sign up. 

In private business, opponents of testing insist that mass uri- 
nalysis is an unwarranted invasion of the privacy of people who 
have done nothing wrong. To prevent switching or doctoring of 
urine samples, a supervisor must watch closely while the speci- 
men is being passed. Even worse, it is widely estimated that some 
of the cheap tests now in use yield up to 20% “false positives,” 
raising the threat that many people who do not use drugs will 
nonetheless be denied employment—while drug users who man- 
age to stay clean for a few days before a test beat the system. Ad- 
vocates of testing counter that false positives can be diminished 
by subjecting all urine that shows signs of drug use to further, 
more sophisticated examination. But those retests can cost $100 
each, and many employers may not want to pay the price. The 
cost of administering such tests to even a sampling of 10% of the 
total labor force would exceed $1 billion. Nonetheless, testing 
seems certain to continue its explosive growth for months and 
perhaps years to come, if only because so many people are 
stumped for any other way to check drug abuse. cs 


DRUG TREATMENT 


Long and Costly 


D rug addicts are sick people who need treatment. With that 
statement there is hardly any quarrel. But what kind of 
treatment, and who will provide it? The answer to the second 
question, at least, is only too clear: nobody is providing enough 
treatment to come near meeting the demand, let alone the need. 

True, treatment programs are expanding. Narcotics Anony- 
mous, a self-help group modeled on Alcoholics Anonymous, had 
only four members in Dade County, which encompasses Miami, in 
1979; today up to 80 people meet nightly in each of 44 groups 
throughout the county. Private hospital programs have grown so 
fast in the 1980s that some experts guess they have become a 
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Therapy session in 
Los Angeles: treat- 
ment of addicts is 
long, complex and, all 
too often, frustrating 


$3 billion-to-$4 billion-a-year business. But their cost, often $300 to 
$500 per bed per day, puts them beyond the reach of the innumera- 
ble addicts whodo not have employers or insurance companies will- 
ing to pay. Clinics and residential programs that depend on a mix of 
private donations and government funding are jammed to over- 
flowing; tales of three-month waiting lists to get in are common. 
Last year Washington counted a mere 269,711 people in treatment 

| programs that receive government assistance, and federal funding 
for treatment has actually been reduced in the past four years. 

Treatment at best is a long, complex and frequently frustrat- 
ing process, There are disputes about the best methods. For ex- 
ample, some programs use chemicals in the first stage to ease the 
crash of a cocaine addict coming down and stimulate the pro- 
duction of natural brain chemicals depleted by the drug. Manag- 
ers of other programs insist the goal should be to get abusers off 
dependence on any kind of chemical right away. 

Detoxification is only the first step: it must be supplemented 
by individual counseling, group therapy, vocational training and 
a range of activities to fill the void in a patient's life left by with- 
drawal. Phoenix House, one of the nation’s largest community 
therapeutic programs, with facilities in New York and Califor- 
nia, relies on rough-and-tumble group-encounter sessions that 
have proved effective in reshaping an addict's attitudes. Dr. 
Mitchell Rosenthal, president of Phoenix House, says lying and 
rationalizations are a big part of being a drug abuser, and “the 
encounter enables him to see himself as he really is.” For the 
20% who stay for the full two-year program, the success rate as 
measured five to seven years later is an impressive 76%. 

Whatever the type of treatment they receive, recovering ad- 
dicts need follow-up care and counseling, sometimes for as long as 
five years, to make sure they stay clean. A major treatment problem 
is to convince an addict that one resumption of drug use does not 
mean he will never shake his habit. Many recovering addicts do not 
stay in touch with follow-up programs, so no one knows whether or 
how long they stay off drugs. Thus the success of treatment pro- 
grams is hard to measure. Though some claim success rates as high 
as 80%, Dr. Sidney Cohen, professor of psychiatry at UCLA, fears 
that nationwide only 40% of treated cocaine addicts are still clean a 
year after discharge. a 


Learning to Say No 


4é hat should you do if someone tells you to buy drugs on 
the bus and they have a knife?” That anonymous writ- 
ten question startled Police Officer Nicholas Wade, who was 
leading a drug-education class at a Los Angeles elementary 
school; he had not expected sixth-graders to be so intimately ac- 
quainted with such street savagery. After a moment's hesitation, 
Wade read the question aloud to the 20 students, whose answer 
came without any hesitation. “Tell someone!” they chorused. 

A growing number of educators, parents and law-enforce- 
ment people are coming to believe that if only more children 
were led to give such answers, the war might someday be won. 
Education in the perils of narcotics and in the techniques of re- 
sisting peer pressure to “come on, try it” is one approach that of- 
fers some real hope of reducing drug use. 
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The notion may draw snickers from people subjected to the 
lurid lectures on the horrors of narcotics that generally passed 
for drug education in the ’60s and °70s. “It only takes one kid in 
an auditorium who says, ‘Hey, I know someone who did that 
drug and it didn’t happen to him,’ and your message is gone,” 
says Richard Booze, assistant director of a Chicago-area training 
center for teachers. Many experts also doubt the effectiveness of 
Nancy Reagan’s “Just Say No” effort. That drive, focused on 
children 7 to 14, has prompted the organization of 10,000 clubs | 
in which at least 200,000 youngsters have publicly pledged not to 
use drugs. Perhaps this will do some good, but often much more 
than a pledge is required. 

Accordingly, school districts, foundations, law-enforcement 
authorities and parent groups are shaping more thorough pro- 
grams. The National Institute on Drug Abuse figures 72% of the 
nation’s estimated 45.3 million elementary- and secondary- 
school students are being offered some kind of drug education, but 
sometimes it may amount to only a paragraph in a health text- 
book. The U.S. Department of Education’s funding for drug edu- 
cation has been so tiny that no one has kept track of it. The de- 
partment, however, is now considering a $100 million program. 

Authorities generally agree on the requirements for an effec- 
tive program. It must start in the lower grades or kindergarten; 
two health educators at the state-funded Western Massachusetts 
Primary Prevention Center are even developing a program for 
preschoolers. It must be continuous, not a one-shot or one-week 
affair. It must go beyond drugs to teach children how to develop 
the self-esteem that those tempted by narcotics usually lack and 
how to deal with strains and tensions without turning to drugs. It 
must not only tell children to say no but train them to resist peer 
pressure. And it must be realistic: Booze, for example, candidly 
tells children that drugs produce a giddy high similar to riding a 
swing, but he goes on to detail what follows that high. 

One of the more comprehensive programs is DARE, for Drug 
Abuse Resistance Education, begun in Los Angeles three years 
ago and since copied by 62 school districts around the country. 
Police officers meet for 45 minutes to an hour with teachers and 
classes in elementary and junior high schools for 17 lessons 
stretching through a semester. Many lessons have little to do di- 
rectly with drugs; they concentrate on such ideas as ego and self- 
esteem. Though they might seem cloudy concepts for sixth-grad- 
ers, the officers try to make them fun by using balloons and role- 
playing games. 

Other lessons deal with the illusory highs and long-term dan- 
gers of drug usage. One lesson is devoted specifically to “ways to 
say no”; suggestions range from “broken record” (saying “no 
thanks” over and over) to “cold shoulder” (simply ignoring the 
invitation). Late in the semester, officers bring in junior high and 
high school students who have resisted drug temptation to an- 
swer questions from sixth-graders like “Do you end up without 
friends if you don’t use drugs?” 

Whether such programs can fulfill the high hopes they are 
arousing will take years to determine. But educational programs 
must be central to any attack on drug abuse. As Tom Adams, na- 
tional director of the Just Say No program, puts it, perhaps with 
some hyperbole, “The kids under ten in this country are the only 
group in which nonuse of drugs and alcohol and tobacco is the 
norm.” The challenge is to keep them free of drugs as they enter 
the temptation-ridden teens. a 





Teaching children in 
Edina, Minn., how to 
say no if invited to 
“come on, try it”; 
keeping the kids 
drug-free as they 
grow up is the 
challenge—and 
hope—of the future 
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Shaking the Judicial Perch 





H n theory, the judicial bench is supposed 
to be more like a perch, raised far 
above the turbulent political fray. In fact, 
with 40 states requiring that at least some 
judges be elected or confirmed at the 
polls, the courts are often a major target 
of voter grievances. This year the nation’s 
most impassioned political campaign 
may be one aimed at a judge. Oppo- 
nents of Rose Bird, California’s first 
| woman chief justice, are working 
| hard to knock her off that judicial 
perch. It looks very much as if they 
will succeed in making her the first 
member of that court to be rejected 
under the 50-year-old confirma- 
tion law. 

Once head of the state's agricul- 
ture and services agency and a for- 
mer public defender, Bird, 49, has 
been a focus of conservative antago- 
nism since 1977, when she was ap- 
pointed by liberal Governor Jerry 
Brown despite a conspicuous lack of 
judicial experience. A year later she 
narrowly avoided defeat in a confir- 
mation vote that California justices 
periodically face. In this year’s elec- 
tion, her second, her situation is far 
worse. The most recent voter survey 
shows the chief getting swamped by 
nearly 2 to | 

In a state where four-fifths of 
the population favors capital pun- 
ishment, the main charge against 
Bird is that during her nine-year 
tenure the court has reversed all but 
three of the 55 death-penalty sen- 
tences that have come before it. Bird 
voted to overturn all of them. “She 





An angry campaign aims to oust California's top judge 


form. Drawing on the savvy of Strategist 
Bill Roberts, a political consultant who 
co-managed Ronald Reagan's 1966 gu- 
bernatorial campaign, the group includes 
victims of crime and their families, in 
some cases the parents or spouses of mur- 
der victims. With the passion of bitter ex- 
perience, they denounce Bird at public 





The chief: she is accused of being soft on the death penalty 


and favored the consumer in product- 
liability suits. 

As for the allegation that the court is 
soft on crime, her backers claim it has 
sided with the prosecution 90% of the 
time. Then why has no execution yet tak- 
en place in California during her tenure? 
Bird blames the fuzzy language of the 
state’s 1978 death-penalty initiative and 
argues that the California Supreme Court 
has been getting the wrinkles out of the 
law. Executions will be upheld more easi- 
ly, she predicts, when trial courts begin 
applying the justices’ guidelines in new 
cases. “The death penalty is alive 
and well in California,” Bird insists. 
5 Intricate court reasoning can be 
j hard to defend in a 30-second televi- 
> sion commercial, however, and Bird 
= has scarcely tried. On Labor Day 
weekend, with seven death-penalty 
cases coming up for argument before 
her court, she began airing a $250,000 
series of campaign commercials in 
which capital punishment is never 
mentioned. Instead, in language she 
wrote herself, she intones from a set- 
ting that resembles a law office, 
“Judges with a backbone are a Cali- 
fornia tradition worth keeping.” An 
admirable sentiment but one unlikely 
to disarm her opponents. 

To the despair of the Committee 
to Conserve the Courts, her cam- 
paign group, the chief is a highly 
reluctant warrior. Relying on just 
a small group of volunteers, she 
has already sacked two top cam- 
paign strategists because “they 
wanted me to send direct mail that 
said nasty things,” she explains. “I 
don’t feel comfortable with the polit- 
ical process.” 

Bird has never been completely 
comfortable, either, with the legal 
establishment. She has the formal 





has been twisting the law so that it 
more closely reflects her own politi- 
cal beliefs,” says Kern County District 
Attorney Edward Jagels, who, like many 
prosecutors, is an active Bird critic. (Bird 
refuses to divulge her personal position 
on capital punishment.) The campaign 
against the chief is a major factor in the 
State’s gubernatorial race. Republican In- 
cumbent George Deukmejian has led the 
call for her ouster; with an eye to the 
polls, Deukmejian’s Democratic chal- 





lenger, Los Angeles Mayor 
Tom Bradley, has stayed 
neutral. 





Starting two full years be- 
fore the election, Bird’s well-or- 
ganized opposition has raised 
$4.6 million so far, more than 
four times what her supporters 
have gathered. The money has 
financed a flood of direct mail, 
but perhaps the most potent 
Bird-blasting weapon has been 
Crime Victims for Court Re- 
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Bird-buster emblem majority has supported tenants 


Should justices be accountable to voters for their thinking? 


gatherings, and will swell the ranks of 
doorbell ringers that Roberts plans to 
field by the thousands next month. 
“There’s a juggernaut coming down the 
street,”” he promises. 

Bird objects that her adversaries are 
doing more than ringing doorbells. “They 
are pushing emotional buttons,” she com- 
plains. Two other liberal supreme court 
justices, Joseph Grodin and Cruz Rey- 
noso, are also under conserva- 
live pressure this year, although 
polls show that both of them are 
faring better than the chief is. 
Bird’s backers charge that 
many of her opponents are 
merely using the death-penalty 
issue as a red herring to achieve 
a new majority on the seven- 
judge court, one that would be 
more sympathetic to business 
interests in civil cases. The Bird 
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backing of many lawyers but not the 
sort of fiery protective outrage her 
campaign badly needs. And judicial pro- 
priety makes it impossible for her to an- 
swer blow for blow 

Judicial elections have sometimes 
seemed like an antidote to the practice 
of dispensing judgeships as trophies 
of political patronage. But the fervent 
campaign against Bird points up a 
conundrum. While it is sensible to be 
able to recall judges for corruption 
or incompetence, is it desirable for 
them to have to worry about voters 
when they make their legal judgments? 
Courts were never intended to reflect the 
popular will in the manner of legislatures 
In judicial elections, says Berkeley Law 
Professor Franklin Zimring. “you walk 
the tightrope between democratic ac- 
countability and popular passion. Every- 
body agrees that accountability is fine 
and passion stinks, but how do you tell the 
difference?” By Richard Lacayo. Reported 
by Richard Woodbury/San Francisco 
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planning to the time you move in. And we're The Alter Group, 3000 Glenview Road, 

there afterwards, anytime you need us. Wilmette, Illinois 60091 


touch with our 
team of profes- ™@ 
sional real estate 

problem-solvers. As 
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KONICA’S ROYAL’ 700 MM SERIES 
COPIER/DUPLICATORS ARE ON THE ATTACK. 


We're talking tough. Copier/Duplicators with appetites for big workloads that are nothing 
less than ravenous. KONICAS ROYAL 700 MM Series is built for hard-working environments— 
corporate work stations, multi-user office locations, and printshop operations. 

Both the ROYAL 700 MM and 702 MM Copier/Duplicators produce a fast 70 copies per 
minute, feature extra-large paper supplies, two reduction modes, and a special “2-up” feature 
that lets you copy two originals on a single side of one 8'/2" x 11” sheet. To meet the most 
demanding jobs and deadlines, the 702 MM will make two-sided copies from one- or two- 
sided originals and even collate and staple up to 48 finished sets to a maximum of 50 
sheets...automatically! 

If youre a tough copier/duplicator customer, call us. We'll show you all the ways 
KONICAS ROYAL 700 MM Series will devour big workloads and come back asking for more! 


Call Us Today: 
P.O. Box 1547, 855 N. Busse Highway, Bensenville, IL 60106 (312) 860-5860 


Konica 
ROYAL COPIERS 


QO KONICA BUSINESS MACHINES U.S.A., INC. 


TOUGH CUSTOMERS, TOUGH COPIERS. 


*The Royal trademark is being used under license from Triumph-Adler North America, Inc 





Education 








R ike the teacher he once was, Secretary 
of Education William J. Bennett was 
standing before a group of pupils on their 
first day of school last week. Bennett had 
come to Amidon Elementary School, in a 
low-income district of Washington, D. C., 
to tell the children about the importance 
of rules and to ask them what they were 
learning. In case any of them were won- 
dering about the identity of this man sur- 
rounded by reporters and television cam- 
eras, their principal, Pauline Hamlette, 
had a simple answer. Mr. Bennett, she 
told them, is “America’s schoolmaster.” 
Later the same day, the schoolmaster 





Bennett visiting a Washington classroom 
Imagination is needed more than money. 


handed out a report card not only on 
Amidon but on all the nation’s elemen- 
tary schools. The outspoken Secretary, 
who favors local initiative over guidance 
(or dollars) from Washington, released an 
83-page rundown of what he believes 
should be the goals of primary-level cur- 
riculum and methods. Called First Les- 
sons: A Report on Elementary Education 
in America, Bennett’s document awarded 
passing grades in most subjects, but with 
room for improvement. 

Though the report was researched by 
a 21-member advisory panel, Bennett em- 
phasized that it reflects his personal 
thinking. He dismissed any notion that el- 
ementary schools are menaced by “a ris- 
ing tide of mediocrity,” the much publi- 
cized phrase used in A Nation at Risk, a 
1983 report on American high schools by 
a panel appointed by his predecessor, 
T.H. Bell. Bennett contended that prima- 
ry schoolchildren are “getting better at 
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basic skills” like reading, writing and 
arithmetic. But, he maintained, “when 
asked to begin applying these skills to the 
acquisition of more complex knowledge, 
usually around fourth grade, many begin 
to falter,” 
tractions outside school. 

Bennett's antidote is a curriculum 
that encourages children to solve prob- 
lems, organize information and think crit- 
ically. He wants pupils to learn reading 
through greater exposure to engaging nar- 
ratives like fairy tales, stories and biogra- 


phies, instead of fill-in-the-blanks “skill | 


sheets” and workbooks. In arithmetic, he 
presses for an emphasis on problem solv- 
ing rather than mechanical computation. 
Instead of a curriculum stuffed with what 
he terms “ersatz social science,” he argues 
that schools should return to conventional 
history, geography and civics. He also 
backs the idea of lengthening the school 
calendar, perhaps to year-round. 

Many experts welcomed most of Ben- 
nett’s proposals as sound, if somewhat fa- 
miliar. “Shoot,” said Robert Saigh, direc- 
tor of public information for the Chicago 
public schools, “we're in step with all of 
that, and have been for years.” Some edu- 
cators, however, bristled at Bennett's sug- 
gestion that professionals from outside the 
teaching ranks—business executives or 
retired military officers, for example— 
might sometimes be brought in as grade 
school principals. Some critics also ac- 
cused him of taking too rosy a view of the 
state of primary schooling and failing to 
address such questions as learning diffi- 
culties and the special problems of poor 
children. Complained Marc Tucker, ex- 
ecutive director of the Carnegie Forum on 
Education and the Economy: “He fails to 
reconcile how high schools could be in so 
much trouble if elementary schools are in 
pretty good shape.” 

More serious, perhaps, were charges 
that Bennett does not acknowledge the 


heavy cost of improvements in education. | 


He insists that the most serious problems 
facing elementary schools do not derive 
from a lack of money but from “a surfeit 
of confusion, bureaucratic thinking and 
community apathy.” Not so fast, say 
many educators. Ideas and enthusiasm 
are half the solution. “But how do we pay 
for better books, better training, support 
and salaries?” asked Bill Honig, Califor- 
nia state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. “That's the other shoe that has to 
drop.” With gaps such as that in mind, 
Ernest Boyer, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, summed up, “I'd give the re- 
port an incomplete.” —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington 
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in part because of growing dis- 


APass, with Room for Improvement 


Secretary Bennett assesses the nation’s elementary schools 








got the 
og her life. 


The news is that she now has a 
CI sponsor. Now she'll have enough 
to eat and a sweater to wear, and a 
place in kindergarten. 

But in her crowded, rubble-strewn 
slum hundreds of desperately needy 
children are not so fortunate. You can 
give the same good news to a child 
like Susie through a CI sponsorship 
for only $18 a month. 

Please write or call toll-free now. 
Your help is urgently needed. 


Peserscecsees2eeeeeeee849 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T9S6, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


C) I wish to sponsor a 0 boy, 0 girl, in 
0 Asia, O Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need. 

I will give $18 a month ($216 a year). 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year 0), the 
first month (). Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

QO I can't sponsor, but will help $ 

OC Please send me further information 


Susie just 


Oo 


Naw 
ADORESS 
av 


OCk/Money Order 


ware uF 


OVisa OMaster Card 





CARD NO sl a 


SIGNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 


Leeseeseseesesesease 
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Pilot Willem Hageman, 39, last 
week became the first Europe- 
ans to accomplish the balloon 
voyage and, with a time of 51 


= 
9 
3 
» 
so 


Py = hrs. 14 min., shaved more than 
: a day off the old record. “A 
{ piece of cake,” said Hageman. 


The only hitch in their speedy 
journey (up to 76 m.p.h.) was 
when the Dutch Viking | 
touched down a little fast in 
a wheatfield twelve miles east 
of Amsterdam; Brink was 
thrown out of the gondola and 
slightly injured his hip. The $2 
million trip’s highlight? Eve- 
lien loved “sitting on the after- 
deck at night and enjoying the 
constellation [while] the bal- 
loon turned continually.” 





When it comes to fling- | 
ing a football and blowing 
off steam, nobody puts it to- 
gether better than Jim Mc- 
Mahon. So the Chicago 
Bears quarterback was a 
natural to talk about stress 
for Connections, a biweekly 
series of billboard topics posted 
in 1,500 high schools around 
the country. Despite the 
munching pose he struck for 
one poster, McMahon rarely 
takes it out on the ball. His tips 
for coping with strain: “I never 
really worry about things be- 
fore they happen. I let things 
happen and I deal with them 
then .. . It’s important to keep 
your sense of humor. You have 





Hageman, the Brinks leave; 


land 


The Dutch crew of two 
men and one woman waited 
anxiously in Newfoundland 
for a month before conditions 
finally allowed them to launch 
their 46-meter-tall balloon. 
But at last they caught the 
weather just right. After a 
flawless flight across the At- 
lantic, Pilot Henk Brink, 42, his 
wife Evelien, 31, and Fighter 


— 











Other Presidents have had their Falas and King Timahoes. 
But since well before their 688-acre ranch became the Western 
White House, the pet-loving Reagans have been opening their 
gates and arms to just about anything that barks, meows, whin- 
nies or quacks. The most recent additions to the First Couple’s 
ranch menagerie are 
three kittens that Care- 
takers Courtney Trisler 
and Barney Barnett 
found wandering out- 
side a Santa Barbara, 
Calif., supermarket last 
month. Confident that 
the Reagans would be 
happy to shelter the 
unfortunate felines, 
Trisler and Barnett tot- 
ed them up the moun- 
tain. Nancy welcomed 
the cats and, after con- 
sulting with the Presi- 
dent, named them Cleo, 
Sara and Morris—“be- 
cause he looks like Mor- 
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The First Couple with Cleo and Sara 





to see the light side If some- 
thing is pressuring me, I have 
to get rid of it. I have to scream 
or yell or punch a bag.” Fine, 
but maybe Connections should 
include a disclaimer, just to be 
safe. Something like “Warn- 
ing: McMahon is a profession- 


kite liked to end his nightly 
broadcast with the avuncular 
“That’s the way it is.” The cur- 
rent network anchors have all 
been settling for run-of-the- 
mouth good-nights or see-you- 
tomorrows. But this month 
CBS’s Dan Rather started signing 
~| off with the exhortation 
=| “Courage,” and the last word 
=| on his lips suddenly became 
the first thing on everyone's 
mind. To some it sounded in- 
trusive, even bossy, the sort 
of thing an earnest, not very 
close friend might say uneasi- 
ly to end a chance meeting. A 
CBS spokesperson responds, 
“ ‘Courage’ is a word Dan likes 
a lot and feels comfortable 
with. He often uses it to sign | 
letters and end conversa- 
ions.” Well okay, it’s better 
“Your humble and 
»bedient servant.” Will 
ather have the courage 
f his valediction? CBS 
says he has not yet decid- 
ed whether to stick with 
it. Might he consider 
something different, maybe a 
little less portentous? How 
about “Rosebud”? 


To many in the business, 
his name means money out of 
the bank. His last film, Year of 
the Dragon, got mixed reviews 
and was a box-office flop; the 
one before, Heaven's Gate, 
wrote the book—and was the 
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McMahon: stress defense 


al cutup. Do not attempt to fol- 
low all these instructions in 
your own home.” 


The thing has never been a 
snap to get right. Walter Cron- 














ris” the TV 
explained 
The trio of tabbies 
joined six horses, five 
dogs, four ducks and 
two rabbits. The im- 
pressive collection of 
critters has evolved 
more or less spontane- 
ously. Two of the most 
senior Reagan pets are 
dogs that date back to 
his days as an ex-Gov- 
ernor and a President- 
in-waiting. Millie, a Labrador-setter mix, came in the *70s 
with Lee Clearwater, a caretaker of Rancho del Cielo who 
died last year; next Taka, a purebred Husky, was given to 
the Reagans by friends. During the 1980 presidential race, 
an admiring Wisconsin couple presented the Reagans with 
Victory, a golden retriever. (Later that year they gave Victory’s 
brother to George and Barbara Bush during the G.O.P. Con- 
vention in Detroit. His name: Veep.) Then came Freebo, a Do- 
berman-retriever mix that originally belonged to Daughter 
Patti. When her itinerant life-style made it impossible for Patti 


star, she 











Four popular bills at the house 
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subject of one—on celluloid di- 
sasters. But that has not 


stopped Director Michael Ci- 
| mino from undertaking yet an- 
other big-budget epic: The Si- 
cilian, based on Mario Puzo’s 
best-selling novel. Now being , 
filmed in Italy, the movie cen- 
ters on the short, bloody career 
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pher Lambert, 29, who unhesi- 
tatingly grabbed the chance to 
work with Cimino. “He is a 
very passionate man, a strong 
person. He gives a lot to his ac- 
tors,” explained Lambert. “I 
would rather work with some- 
one who has talent than some- 
one who has made a lot of 
money. You have to be stimu- 
lated when you work on a 
movie, otherwise it is boring.” 


Hi there, boys and girls! 
Just when you thought it was 
safe to sleep late on Saturday 
mornings, here comes Pee- 
wee's Playhouse, a TV show 
starring Paul Reubens, a.k.a. 
Pee-wee Herman. The half-hour 
program, which will premiere 
this weekend on CBS, consists 
| of Pee-wee’s tee-hee 
antics interspersed 
with animation clips 
and a cast of oh-so-cra- 


* 9 s. > & 
Lambert: Cimino's honor 


of Italian Gangster Salvatore 
Giuliano, a real-life Robin 
Hood of the late ‘40s who 
dreamed of turning Sicily into 
a US. state. He is played by 
the French heartthrob (and 
most recent Tarzan) Christo- 








il 


to care for him, Mom and Dad came to the rescue. 

Probably the most renowned canine in the Rea- 
gan menagerie is Lucky, the Bouvier des Flandres 
sheep dog who arrived as a Christmas present from 
the March of Dimes girl a year and a half ago. De- 
spite the dog’s charms, Lucky proved too rambunc- 
tious for the presidential mansion and was shipped 
off to permanent exile last Thanksgiving. After her 
final flight aboard Air Force One, Lucky stormed 
down the gangway in full view of TV cameras and, 
characteristically, relieved herself on the Point 








Pee-wee in his playhouse: loosing a mousehole full of dinosaurs 











=| No stranger to pomp and cir- 
cumstance, Charles (B.A., 
Cambridge, 1970) was resplen- 
dent in his academic gown. He 
scored high marks with self- 
deprecating quips (“Have no 
| fear, ladies and gentlemen. I 
| am used to being regarded as 
an anachronism”) and a seri- 
ous speech, which he wrote 
himself, on the dangers of al- 
lowing the teaching of technol- 
ogy to supersede humanistic 


ayo 
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zy characters and props, in- 
cluding Chairry, the talking 
chair, Mr. Window and a 
mousehole full of dinosaurs. 
Herman, you see, got complete 

creative control from the net- | 
work. “I want the show to be 
really wacky,” he says, “so 
when kids are finished watch- 
ing they will be filled with cre- 
ative energy.” Oh, wow. Ex- 
actly what groggy parents | 
want their children to be filled 

with on Saturday mornings. 





Sage sire: Charles at Harvard 

“The suspense of this mo- 
mentous occasion has been 
killing me,” confessed Prince 
Charles, as he addressed a 
crowd of 18,000 last week after 
waiting through 105 minutes of 
learned perorations celebrat- 
ing Harvard Universi- | 
ty’s 350th anniversary. 
Not that H.R.H. had 
any reason to worry. 


values (“A good man, as the 
Greeks would say, is a nobler 
work than a good technolo- 
gist”). The American Canta- 
brigians were duly charmed, 
and while Charles went on to 
the rest of his brief, sans-Di 
US. visit, they resumed their 
four-day-long birthday party. 

— By Guy D. Garcia 














* younger Arabians, Catalina and El Saraff,; and 
Dormita, another quarter horse. As for the un- 
= named ducklings, they were a recent purchase by 
Caretakers Trisler and Barnett. (Somebody hold 
those fellows back.) The | 





rabbits started showing 
up intermittently this 
summer, prompting the 
First Lady to feed them, 
and prompting them to 
"| show up all the more 
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Mugu Naval Air Station tarmac. 

The President also loves horses. His personal fa- 
vorite is the Anglo-Arabian El Alamain, a gift from former 
Mexican President José Lépez-Portillo, and during the just end- 
ed Reagan vacation, the First Rider and his mount were out 
daily. Nancy is 
partial to a quar- 
ter horse named 
No Strings. The 
stable sextet is 
rounded out by 
Gwalianko, a re- 
tired Arabian; two 


Morris imitating his namesake 








The unfortunate Lucky 


regularly. 

In this peaceable 
presidential kingdom, dogs and cats 
all but lie down with the ducks and 
the bunnies. “The amazing thing is 
how well they get along with each 
other,” the President remarked re- 
cently to an aide. Unflattering com- 
parisons with less cooperative mem- 
bers of the White House assemblage 
were left unmade. —By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Santa 
Barbara 











Main Mount El Alamain 
















What has 


nuclear energy 
done for you? | 





Discussions about nuclear energy sometimes get 
bogged down in vague generalities. It helps to re- 
member some of the clear, concrete benefits of this 
major energy source. 


It’s helped lower 
the price of 


gasoline. 


Electricity from nuclear energy 

is one reason why America is 
now enjoying greater energy inde- 

pendence and lower oil and gasoline prices. 

That's because energy from nuclear power 
plants takes the place of oil. And as oil demand 
softens, so does the price. 

Even OPEC admits that nuclear power is one of 
the alternative energy sources that have succeeded 
in cutting demand for OPEC oil. 

Here's what the international news journal 
The Economist said this year: “Only by investing 
heavily in nuclear power today can the world be 
sure of avoiding high-cost energy in the 1990s 
and beyond.” 


It provides 
almost all 
Americans 
with electricity. 


For most people in the 
continental U.S., some of 
the electricity they use is 
nuclear-generated. 

Not everyone realizes 
that nuclear energy is now America’s second lead- 
ing source of electric power (coal is number one). 
And, the U.S. Department of Energy projections 
show that coal and nuclear energy will remain so 
into the next century. 

This electricity is a secure energy source, not 
subject to the whims and willfulness of foreign 









powers. America is lucky to have plenty of uranium 
for nuclear fuel—one-fourth of the 
entire world’s supply. 






It has an 
excellent 
safety record 

here. 


U.S. commercial nuclear power 
stations have been generating 
electricity for over a quarter of a century. Their mul- 
tiple backup safety systems are designed to cope 
with and control all kinds of potential problems— 
both human and mechanical. 

Each plant has a complete spectrum of safety 
features backed up by other safety features, such as 
superthick steel-and-concrete protective contain- 
ment structures built to withstand even severe 
earthquakes, 

This protective containment worked at Three 
Mile Island. At the same time, crucial lessons were 
learned there which led to better operator training 
and stricter safety standards. 

For example, the Institute of Nuclear Power 
Operations was formed to set improved safety stan- 
dards and monitor the performance of all U.S. 
plants. Further, the National Academy for Nuclear 
Training now ensures the rigorous, continuous 
training and testing of people working in the 
plants. All this, plus the overall control of the Govy- 
ernment’s Nuclear Regulatory Commission, helps 
make sure that our nuclear plants are running reli- 
ably and safely. 

America’s nuclear energy supply is a big part of 
the nation’s energy strength. We think it’s important 
to understand why. For information, write the U.S. 
Committee for Energy Awareness, 1735 I St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 


U.S. COMMITTEE FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Information about energy America can count on 
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FINANCING 
AS LOW 
AS 


ANNUAL 
PERCENTAGE 
RATE 


ON ALL NEW 1986 GM CARS 
AND MOST LIGHT TRUCKS 


Other rates as low as 4.8% APR available as length of contract increases 


YOU'VE NEVER SEEN ANYTHING LIKE THIS BEFORE— 
UNBELIEVABLE SAVINGS ON GMAC FINANCING 


Don't miss this great opportunity. Right now, as part of the participation may affect consumer cost. Fleet sales are 








General Motors BIG ONE inventory closeout, GMAC is not eligible. GMAC is proud to be an Equal Credit 
offering its lowest financing rate ever. An unbelievable 2.9%. Opportunity Company. 

Or get low rates on our new Buyer's Choice Financing, Come in now while your dealer's selection is still good. 
GMAC’s innovative balloon payment financing plan? If And take advantage of the spectacular General Motors 
you prefer to lease, we have budget-stretching deals BIG ONE inventory closeout. 
for you, too. See your participating 


Qualified retail buyers must (Youd | @;leaa ~\ General Motors Dealer now 
take delivery out of dealer . & 4 Via for details. Hurry, program ends 
stock by October 8, 1986. oK £2 d, 4 ( ta | » J - October 8. 

Dealer financial N Sy Ke aw ‘ 


Buyer's Choice is not available in Illinois, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania and Washington, D.C 






The Financial Services People 
from General Motors 









Chevrolet -// Pontiac - Oldsmobile - Buick - Cadillac - GMC Trucks 
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MARRIED. Whoopi Goldberg (born: Caryn 












Two Aces and a King 





On the same hole, in the same way, Palmer strikes twice 


olf is still grinning. Arnold Palmer 

had a hole in one last week, and a day 
later he did it again. The same hole, the 
same club, the same unorthodox swing, 
the same natural grace. Palmer will turn 
57 this week, but he remains the mind’s 
eye and the heart's idea of a golfer. 

On Maryland’s new Tournament 
Players Club at Avenel, in the company of 
old comrades the likes of Gary Player, 
with a five-iron to the 187-yd. third hole, 
Palmer corked, uncorked and recorked 
this vintage year that saw Jack Nicklaus, 
Raymond Floyd and Bob Murphy win the 
Masters, the U.S. Open and the Canadian 
Open at 46, 43 and 43. 

There seems to have been golf before 
Dwight Eisenhower, Bobby Jones, Bob 
Hope and Arnold Palmer, though in 
terms of general popularity, this was the 
sport’s first foursome, and Palmer its orig- 
inal athlete. “Where Arnold changed the 
game,” Player thinks, “was the way he 
looked at people. It made them look at 
golf.” Player was a hole ahead of Palmer 
and standing beside the third green when 
Arnold bounced his first five-iron into the 
cup. As Palmer said later, “I saw him 
standing there. I thought for a moment. I 
wanted to hit a good one.” Another way 
that Player thinks of Palmer: “He always 
knew how to share a moment of triumph, 
yours or his. Sometimes in life, it can be 
very hard to find someone to share your 
moments of triumph.” 

Palmer has sprayed triumphant shots 











Johnson), 30ish, wild and talented come- 
dian and Oscar-nominated actress (The 
Color Purple); and David Claessen, 27, a 
cinematographer; both for the second 
time; in Las Vegas. 


SENTENCED. Steven Wayne Benson, 35, av- 
aricious heir to part of a $10 million to- 
bacco fortune, to two life terms for the 
pipe-bombing murders 14 months ago of 
his nephew and widowed mother, after 
she threatened to cut him out of her will; 
in Fort Myers, Fla. The jury made a non- 
binding recommendation against the 
death penalty. Benson will serve the two 
life terms consecutively, and is not eligible 
for parole until 2036. He also received a 
concurrent 22-year sentence for other 
charges, including the attempted murder 
of his sister, who recovered after the ex- 
plosion and testified against him. 


RECOVERING. Paul Tsongas, 45, former 
Democratic Senator from Massachusetts 
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At the third hole with his lightning-rod iron 
“T ve never felt anything like that before.” 


all over the globe. A number of plaques 
commemorate them: at Royal Birkdale in 
England, where a particular six-iron 
took the British Open; at Cherry Hills 
near Denver, where they told him he was 
too far behind in the U.S. Open, so he 
drove the first green, a par four, and won. 
A monument at Rancho Park records the 
12 he made on a single hole in the Los An- 
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Milestones 


who quit politics in 1984 after learning 
that he had cancer; from an experimental 
procedure that doctors hope will end his 
battle with non-Hodgkin’s lymphoma; in 
Boston. Tsongas is in good condition after 
the five-day treatment in which a small 
amount of his bone marrow was removed, 
or “harvested,” and then returned to his 
body following high-level, marrow-killing 
radiation and chemotherapy. 


DIED. Hank Greenberg, 75, fearsome Hall of 
Fame home-run hitter; of cancer; in Bev- 
erly Hills. Although born in New York 
City, he passed up a Yankee offer because 
he judged that they had a pretty good first 
baseman in Lou Gehrig. The Detroit Ti- 
gers attracted him away from New York 
University, and from 1933 to 1947 the 
two-time MVP racked up imposing stats 
with his bat, leading the American 
League in home runs four times and RBIs 
four times. In 1938, probably his best sea- 
son, he hit 58 home runs, batted .315 and 
drove in 146 runs. The first Jewish ball- 


















geles Open. That’s the first one he men- 
tions. Once in Paris, Palmer drove a ball 
off the Eiffel Tower and hit a bus. “Close 
to 400 yds.,” he boasts, “mostly straight 
down.” Another time, in Melbourne, he 
climbed a 20-ft. gum tree to play a back- 
ward iron shot—a “tree-iron,” as he pro- 
nounced it—and made a bloody wonder- 
ful bogey. 

Around the world, many people who 
care nothing about golf were gladdened 
by the news of Arnie’s aces. “I’ve done a 
lot of unusual things,” he says. “But when 
that second ball went in [on the fly this 
time], I've never felt anything like that 
before.” Striding to the green, he kept 
muttering, “Aw, my goodness.” 

On the next day the Chrysler Cup be- 
gan in earnest. It is sort of an old fogy’s Ry- 
der Cup pitting the Yanks against the 
world. Palmer and Gene Littler were 
paired against Player and New Zealander 
Bob Charles. The course buzzed with hole- 
in-one fables. The P.G.A. Tour believed | 
Palmer's feat to be unique, though Chi Chi 
Rodriguez claimed as many as five in six 
weeks, Miller Barber said, “Oh sure, I've 
won four or five automobiles over the 
years.” Billy Casper was undecided wheth- 
er his best was in Okinawa, where all Ja- 
pan carried him off on its shoulders, or Boi- 
se, when he skipped the ball over a lake to 
entertain Lawrence Welk. 

Palmer strained over his third try. 
“There's $50,000 at stake in this tourna- 
ment,” thought Player. “Why do I want 
him to knock it in?” Citing “sentiment,” 
Palmer stayed with the five iron, though 
the day called for a six. He knocked the 
ball over the green, grimaced and then 
smiled. “I didn’t want to leave it short,” 
he said. —By Tom Callahan 





player elected to the Hall of Fame, 
Greenberg finished with a .313 lifetime 
batting average and 331 home runs. 


DIED. Urho Kekkonen, 85, President of Fin- 
land from 1956 to 1981 and a principal ar- 
chitect of its continuing policy of “active 
neutrality” toward its threatening neigh- 
bor, the Soviet Union; of a circulatory dis- 
order in the brain; in Helsinki. Imperious 
yet unassuming, proud of his humble 
background as the son of a forestry work- 
er, Kekkonen owed his political longevity 
in part to Soviet approval. His concilia- 
tory foreign policy and his role in arrang- | 
ing the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe that produced the 
Helsinki Accord won him the 1980 Inter- 
national Lenin Peace Prize. Though he 
bent Finland dangerously toward Mos- 
cow’s sphere, he retained a steely sense of 
independence, once banging his shoe at a 
banquet with Nikita Khrushchev in a 
daring imitation of the Soviet leader's 
boorish 1960 U.N. gesture. 
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| Tall Gumboots at Graceland 


Dancing in the penumbra with Rhymin’ Simon 


aul Simon’s rock ‘n’ roll has always 
been a little different. Raucous, unre- 
constructed and soul deep, rock is, first of 
| all, about feeling. Or so it is thought to be. 
But Simon’s songs are also about thinking, 
about the half-rational process of measur- 
ing out passion in small portions, like 
time-release capsules, detonating long af- 
ter consumption. They are stately, funny 
and absurd, with elusive rhythmic 
changes and melodic surprises that 
come up fast and take the tune off 
in a whole new direction. 

This is music for a great rock 
musical that has never been writ- 
ten. It would be a show that as- 
sumes a Certain level of sophistica- 
tion and psychological voyaging 
on the part of the listener, as well 
as an abiding interest in the mel- 
ancholy, ruminative personality of 
the composer himself. Simon traf- 
ficks in arms-length introspection 
and sardonic social speculations as 
easily and elegantly as Carl Per- 
kins tied up his blue suede shoes. 

Simon is articulate about his 
craft. Many songwriters dodge in- 
terpretive discussions, but Simon 
| will dig in, talking about a tune 
with the fluid confidence of a semi- 
nar master. Indeed, he has taught a 
few songwriting classes, and can 
cut loose about “pressure to keep 
music either raw and unsophisti- 
cated or to keep it young. On the 
one hand, that might make rock 
vital, but on the other, one reason 
my generation has stopped listen- 
ing to music is that it doesn’t have 
anything to do with their lives. In 
the ’60s, it was what was happen- 
ing in your life, in the life of your 
community. Now you hear what's 
happening in the life of an adoles- 
cent community. I wanted to say 
what I had to say, and have my 
generation say, ‘This is about our 


| something a little different. It was called 
Gum boots. 

A musician pal of Simon’s passed him 

a bootleg cassette of instrumental music 

with that intriguing name, subtitled Ac- 

cordion Jive Hits, Volume II. Simon 


played it all during the summer of 1984, 
hearing in its unsprung beat echoes of old 
rhythm and blues, ’50s style. The music 





Manhattan portrait: the composer in his office 





life. Not about our children.’ ” 
That sounds a little defensive, 
as well as prideful, for a past master song- 
writer who is passing 43. It may be that 
when Simon embarked on the project that 
was to become his splendid new album, 
Graceland, he was, in his own words, “not 
hot in any way.” One-Trick Pony, the 
1980 feature film he wrote and starred in, 
bottomed out at the box office. A 1983 
tour with his old partner Art Garfunkel 
was a nostalgic about-face. Hearts and 
Bones, in 1983, did not even offer up one 
high-charting song, a novel situation in- 
deed for the author of such classics as 
Bridge Over Troubled Water and Mrs 
Robinson. What was needed, clearly, was 


Africa was ‘very interesting, but very strange.” 


on the tape turned out to be mbaganga, or 
“township jive,” from the streets of 
| Soweto. Simon became obsessed. In Janu- 
| ary 1985, he took off for South Africa and 
began to record with Soweto’s Boyoyo 
Boys, Tao Ea Matsekha (a group from Le- 
sotho), and General M.D. Shirinda and 
the Gaza Sisters. “It was very interesting,” 
Simon reports, “but very strange.” 
Few of the musicians spoke English, 
and when Simon called, “Let’s go to a D 
chord,” he discovered “they didn’t know 
what a D chord was. Then I realized that 
they had a different language and musical 


description for what they were doing. I 








decided—fine, let them play what they 
want—I will solve this problem later.” 
After two weeks, Simon returned to his 
apartment on Manhattan’s Central Park 
West with six rhythm tracks. He listened 
to them, chasing through “lots of culs-de- 
sac. I would think the melodies were in 
one place, and I'd find them in another.” 
(Five of the tracks were used on the fin- 
ished album.) He got passports for his 
three-man Soweto rhythm section to 
come to New York City for some addi- 
tional recording, where “the same culture 
shock that I had experienced in South Af- 
rica, they experienced here. One of them 
, asked me where they had to go to 
5 register with the police.” 
> In the album’s title track, Si- 
mon sings, “Losing love/ Is like a 
window in your heart/ Everybody 
sees you're blown apart,” and, he 
now recalls, “once that ‘losing love’ 
line came out, that was a catharsis. 
Everything began to flow. That’s 
when the funny songs came out.” 
The rhythms of the album had also 
expanded. Simon had gone down to 
Lafayette, La., for the goofy good 
times of That Was Your Mother 
and out to California, where he re- 
corded All Around the World or 
The Myth of Fingerprints with Los 
Lobos, a terrific Mexican-Ameri- 
can band of rockers. He knew his 
aim had to be dead true this time 
out. “If I miss in the direction of 
head, I risk being obscure or pre- 
tentious,” he reflects. “If I miss in 
the direction of heart, I risk being 
sentimental. I dread both. I dance 
in the penumbra. That’s the thrill. 
When it’s right, I can feel it.” It’s 
right on Graceland all the way 
through. You can feel it 

The title song, Simon says, is 
not about Elvis Presley or his 
Memphis home but about a “state 
of peace.” Simon’s double edge is 
at his keenest here, using a country 
boy’s dream mansion, which 
turned into a mausoleum, as an 
ironic counterpoint to Homeless, 
sung a cappella with South African | 
Gospel Group Ladysmith Black 
Mambazo. The rhythms washing 
over Graceland are infectious and 
inflective enough to shame rap silly, from 
the lovely, funky arc of Diamonds On the 
Soles of Her Shoes to the spooky snap of 
The Boy in the Bubble. African musicians 
appear on nine of the album’s eleven 
tracks, but Simon has pulled off some- 
thing much more here than a little groovy 
ethnomusicology. He has found a new 
wellspring for his own writing and a pipe- 
line for African music, from inside a 
country that is effectively closed, straight 
into the bright center of American rock. 
Take his word for it. It’s like a window in 
your heart By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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“We want our passengers to be relaxed. 
Thats why our standards arent’ 


“Saturday night, Sunday 
night, Monday night...every night 
almost one quarter of our fleet 
undergoes inspections, functional 
tests and maintenance. That 
means, in addition to daily 
inspections, every America West 
jet goes under the microscope 
just about every four days. 

“We have Technicians, 
Maintenance Controllers, Systems 
Trainers, Materiel Planners, 





STAN OLSEN 


Quality Assurance Analysts and Supervisor Aircraft Avionic/Technical Support 
Quality Control Inspectors climbing all over those planes. 
And In m sure our passengers sense that kind of care as soon 


1 as they come on board. And 
& appreciate it. 

“You know, everyone 
who works for our airline 
7 owns a part of it. 
“ “Maybe thats why we 
feel no one cares as much as 








Less Fare, More Care. ~A ‘ 
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Youd be surprised 
what you 
can learn from 


a child with 


Down Syndrome. 




























A person with 
Down Syndrome tries 
hard to understand. 
Won't you? 














Let's do the time warp again: the Beehive sextet struts its stuff 


Return of the Dream Girls 


Beehive rides the nostalgia wave with 60s femme pop 


Oo nee they were hippies; now they are 
yuppies. Twenty-five years ago, they 
might have prowled Bleecker Street look- 
ing for Woody Allen or Bob Dylan or a 
quick fix of transcendence. Now they are 
back in Manhattan’s Greenwich Village 
in search of an easy key to their past 


Most of the crowd filing into the Top of | 


the Village Gate is early middle-aged, 
with a sprinkling of children. The occa- 
sion could be parents’ night at a progres- 
sive school. Instead it is a rite of commer- 
cial nostalgia: Beehive, two hours of songs 
from girl singers and girl groups of the 
‘60s. Six wailing women, six guys in the 
house band, the stage a huge steel blue 
jukebox. Plus 32 wigs, 25 costume 
changes and 15 cans of Aero Lak hair 
spray each week. “Our wig designer 
spends so much time hair spraying,” says 
Larry Gallagher, 35, the show’s creator 
and director, “he has to wear a surgical 
mask.” But that is the only extravagance 
Beehive offers no frills, few risks—just a 
sweet wallow in the bottomless pool of 
classic American pop 

The audience devours Beehive like a 
three-foot hoagie. They may stand up and 
sing The Name Game (Sarah, Sarah, bo 
barah, bonana fanna fo farah, fee fi mo 
marah ... Sarah!”). They wallow in Les- 
ley Gore’s perky petulance (“It’s my party 
and I'll cry if I want to”) and sway to the 
Motown philosophizing of the Supremes 
(“Baby, baby, where did our love go?”) 
They thrill again to the eloquent plaint of 
the Shangri-Las (“Remember, walkin’ in 
the sand”) and the sly taunts of the Angels 
(“My boyfriend’s back, he’s gonna save 
my reputation/ If I were you I'd take a 
permanent vacation”). They squirm a bit 





at the references to J.F.K.’s assassination 
and the Viet Nam War, then perk up for 
so-fine evocations of Aretha Franklin, 


| Tina Turner and Janis Joplin. The "60s 


and some of its prime shakers are dead, 
but the decade’s survivors figure they can 
revive it by repackaging it. Beehive is a 


cherry Coke cabaret show with plenty of 


fizz, American Graffiti without the plot, 
Dreamgirls with no production values, an 
oldies station at $27.50 a ticket 

The show, which opened last Novem- 
ber at Sweetwater’s nightclub in uptown 









Manhattan, has played to healthy houses | 


at the Gate since March and has already 
recouped its $175,000 investment. A 
Washington company has extended its 
run after a sold-out six-week engagement 
Beehive's producers will open a West 
Coast version of the show and are negoti- 
ating for other companies in Boston, 
Cleveland, New Orleans and Dallas, 
while fielding calls of interest from Japan, 
Britain, Monte Carlo, Israel and Austra- 
lia, Our music, it seems, was their music; 
our past is Beehive's bankroll. “If you're 
between 30 and 45,” says Skip Brevis, 30, 
the show’s arranger and musical director, 
“you can find a spot in this show. Demo- 
graphically, it’s perfect.” 

For rock purists, Beehive (which takes 
its name from the puffed-up hairdos of the 
early 60s) may be too prefab and refried 
The songs are speeded up, the styles are 
hyped up, and the performances are often 
camped up. Critics will also note the ab- 
sence of glamour gold from Phil Spector's 
girl groups; where is Uptown, He's a Rebel, 
Be My Baby, Not Too Young to Get Mar- 
ried or the ineffable Da Doo Ron Ron? But 
Gallagher was not looking to create a Ma- 
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Executives, youre getting 
exactly what you asked for. 


Now staying at downtown's 
Westin Bonaventure is more con- 
venient than ever. We've added 
express check-in and check-out. 
Executive floors that are reserved 
for corporate travelers only. Free 
local phone calls and telephone 
access charges. Complimentary 
continental breakfast at Top of 
Five every morning. Plus, free 
use of our health club and tennis 
facilities 

Within the hotel, you'll enjoy 
fabulous restaurants, a5-story 
shopping gallery, and large out- 
door pool. All this at downtown 
L.A.'s more competitive prices. 

Call us at (213) 624-1000 or 
toll-free at (800) 228-3000. Or call 
your travel agent for reservations. 
The Westin Bonaventure, 404 
S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
CA 90071 
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THE WESTIN BONAVENTURE 
Landmark of Los Angeles 
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Do you know me?” 


My restaurants have made 
romantic dining fashionable again. 


I'm Robert Djahanguiri and | bot offers extraordinary seafood 
believe restaurant dining should in the cozy warmth of a New 
be more than just “dining out" It England inn. And Yvette is the after- 
should be romantic, exciting, theater dining spot for cafe society 
glamorous, chic. Like my res- in two cities. 
taurants—Toulouse, Turbot and Each can make your evening un- 
Yvette in Chicago and my new forgettable. Especially if you re- 
Yvette in Minneapolis. member The American Express" 
Toulouse was named one of Card. 
America’s most romantic restau- ‘The American Express® Card. 
rants by “Esquire Magazine’. Tur- —_ Don't leave home without it? 











Show Business 











dame Tussaud’s of femme pop; he wanted 
to take an affectionate look at “a girl 
growing up, coming of age in that period. 
For me, and apparently for many people 
in the audience, it's The Way We Were of 
the “60s.” As the decade and the show 
progress, girl groups give way to woman 
singers, coy jingles to wham-bam sexual- 
ity. Says Pattie Darcy, 30, a blond soul 
stirrer whose repertoire embraces Gore 
and Franklin: “It shows women letting 
their hair down, washing the Aqua Net 
out, giving up their skintight skirts and 
high heels.” 

On those heels, the "80s women on- 
stage do strut and stomp. Jasmine Guy, a 
Diana Ross with funk, does proud by the 
Tina Turner anthem River Deep—Moun- 
tain High. Laura Theodore works her 
heft, raunch and four-octave range on a 
rendition of Ball and Chain that could 
raise the dead, including Janis Joplin 
And to hear Gina Taylor attack Aretha’s 
Do Right Woman—Do Right Man (four 
minutes of riffs that ascend into the iono- 
sphere of emotional! pride and pain) is to 
feel a standing ovation from the hairs on 
the back of your neck. “We're not trying 
to impersonate the singers,” says Theo- 
dore, 28. “We want to capture their edge 
and essence.” Sure, but eight times a 
week? Gotta be draining. “Aerobically, 
it’s like running three miles,” says Darcy 
“I break into a sweat halfway through the 
first act and don’t stop till it’s over. Still, 
the show is very good for me. It helps ex- 
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Paying homage to Motown's Supremes 


Baby, baby, where did our youth go? 


pel my demons. Otherwise they would've 
locked me up a long time ago.” 

Future editions of Beehive will be 
shaped, as this one is, in part by the special 
strengths of their performers. The audi- 
ence will remain a major participant, sing- 
ing along and hamming it up. “Most peo- 
ple know what to expect when they come 
in, but a few seem taken aback,” says Tay- 
lor, 32. “It's like going into a museum and 
being given an easel.” Right: the perfect 
museum for the "80s. The artworks come 
alive and parade their stuff, just like old 
times — By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/New York 
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A Special Advertising Section on Dogs/Sponsored by Gaines Foods, Inc 


Adoption. Housetraining. Balanced feeding. The responsibilities are many— 
- but the rewards are greater than you can imagine. In a time when dog care 
aa has néver been more scientific, adoption never easier, and a little love more 
necessary; Gaines is proud to present this special section on the eis of 
owning—and caring for—America’s best friends .. 


£ 








efore there was computer dating, 
microwave popcorn, and Chinese takeout, back 
before “I Love Lucy,” the horseless carriage, 
the discovery of fire—your ancestors kept dogs. 
They lived with them in caves—nothing fancy 
or too permanent. If home got too messy, they 
simply moved on. When it was too cold in the 
North, they all went South. In those days, peo- 
ple didn’t vacation without their dogs. Life was 
simpler then, so fitting a dog or two into your 
lifestyle was a piece of cake. When people were 
hungry, they hunted for their supper, the dog 
sharing in the work, then joining in on a feast or 
catch of the day. After dinner, sometimes the 
dog went out. How could they keep him in? 
There were no doors. 

No one ever combed or bathed a dog in 
those days. There were no combs, no pH-bal- 
anced shampoos. So the dogs got tangled and 
looked unkempt, and so did their “owners.” Ev- 
erything was even-steven, so they got along just 
swell, working and playing together, hunting 
and dining together, keeping each other compa- 
ny by day, then keeping each other warm when 
night crept around. Man provided dog with a 
nice place to live, high ceilings, low rent, and in 
return the dog would sound a warning bark if an 
enemy approached. Taking in a homeless dog 
had obvious merit. And even with supermar- 
kets, central heating, and burglar alarms, many 
think it still does. The man/dog relationship 
was casual when it began. The first wolf-dog just 









|he arrival of a puppy, greeted 
with oooh’s and ahhh’s and 
_~ awww’s, is a joyful time. To 
make it easier you and him, though, 
_ keep in mind several things: 

Your puppy looks to you for the 
comfort and protection he felt with 
§ is mother and littermates. Every- 
thing is new to him, so he may not 
__ be frisky or playful at first. Give him 
es. sed ‘to get acquainted before ex- 
sting anes serawre. 









= Be ls own advances. It may be 

3 days before he feels at home, and 
( is Saline he wantto play. 

a bed ready for him. Your 

‘puppy should be in a draft-proof 

"box or basket in an out of the way 





happened by, knew a good thing when he saw it, 
and stuck around to let it develop. Given that 
happy accident, it was only natural that early in 
our history we'd learn to share our love for dogs. 
ht seemed right then. And to over 40 million 
Americans today, it still does. 

Sometimes we choose a favorite breed, wait 
for a special litter to be born, or bring home just 
the perfect dog for us. Or he shows up at our 
front door at an opportune moment, just when 
we need an endearing, non-judgmental friend. 





permanent spot where he can feel 
secure and observe some of the 
household activity. Don’t confine 
him to a damp cellar! 

eYour puppy probably will be 
homesick for a night or two, so 
don't be surprised if heartbroken 
cries rend the air. It helps console 
him to place a hot water bottle con- 
taining warm water under his blan- 
ket to snuggle against. The loud 
tick of a clock or the sound of a ra- 
dio can be companionable too. 
«Respect the puppy's right to be 
undisturbed whenever he seeks his 
bed for a rest and when he is eating 
his meals. And talk to him. He won't 
understand a word at this point, but 
your friendly tone of voice will help 
to give him some confidence. 





Or we find him. We go to our local shelter and 
adopt a darling puppy or a sweet-eyed older 
dog, feeling we are just the friend he needs. We 
answer ads that begin, “FREE to good home.” 
Or when our circumstances don’t allow us to 
keep a pet, we donate what we can to help the 
local animal shelter care for homeless dogs. One 
way or another, ever since those humble begin- 
nings, dogs and people have remained attached. 

During our long history together, dogs have 
been elevated to palace pets, primped and per- 
fumed, held on glamorous laps, fed gourmet 
morsels. Through history, no one thought about 
a balanced diet. They just let the dogs nibble on 
what was at hand—roast pheasant, suckling pig, 
venison stew. 

Dogs have also shared more humble cir- 
cumstances, adapting to our changing fortunes 
with equanimity. Rich or poor, it never mat- 
tered to them. Wherever we went, they came 
right along, moving with us, doing what we did. 
They helped the farmer herd the flock, protect- 
ed estates, raced ahead of the hunters and found 
the fox. 

In modern times, they’re still coming along, 
still changing, still tending to our needs. Some 
dogs point, flush, or retrieve for the hunter, find 
lost children, or lead the blind, while others 
have learned how to sniff out bombs in airports 
or locate contraband. A U.S. Customs dog 
named Fang recently found $3.5 million worh 
of marijuana in two trucks at the Mexican bor- 
der. The drugs were buried under sixteen tons of 
onions! Search and rescue dogs were used to 
find victims after the eruption of Mt. St. Helens 
in 1980, and in the Alpine area of Europe 500 
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Avalanche dogs are certified for rescue work. 

Some dogs have easier jobs, A Tibetan Ter- 
rier sits by the side of His Holiness the Dalai 
Lama. A Cavalier King Charles Spaniel lives in 
the White House. Other purebreds or mixed 
breeds have glamorous part-time jobs in the 
movies, on television, or doing dog-food com- 
mercials. Some dogs live with movie stars, 
sports greats, kings and queens. Lucky dogs— 
they've got it made. 

But so do we. No matter what changes have 
occurred to each species (less “fur” in one case, 
more in the other), they remain our beloved 
pets, accepting us despite our flaws, just as they 
always have. It’s no wonder man and dog have 
remained a team—friends, pals, buddies. 

And as time has gone by, we've become 
more thoughtful about this relationship. 

We feed our dogs scientifically now. It’s so 
easy to do with carefully formulated commer- 
cial dog food. Now we understand that the dog's 
nutritional needs change as he grows, so there 
are different foods for puppies, for extra active 
dogs, for mature dogs. Each dog can have the 
diet that’s best for his stage of life. 

We keep our dogs groomed and clean. We 
even have creme rinse made especially for them. 

We train our pets too, reading books about 
canine behavior, taking them to class, or some- 
times hiring a private “tutor” to educate our 
dogs right at home. (“My kids didn’t go to a 
public school,” one of my wealthier clients 
quipped, “and thank God my dog doesn’t have 
to either!) 

And we monitor their outings, for safety’s 
sake. We have doors now, so we can. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISING SECTION 


We often select our dogs quite carefully, 
choosing just the right breed or mixed breed for 
us. But we have never lost the knack for taking 
in strays. We still share our love for homeless 
dogs, those who happen across our path, those 
we adopt from animal shelters. Many people 
don’t know that shelters are a source for pure- 
bred dogs as well as mixed breeds, for puppies, 
half-grown youngsters, and mature dogs. Most 
shelters offer advice, too, on when and where to 
neuter pet dogs. And many offer training classes 


to help insure that the pet you adopt will live 
happily with you for a long, long time. In shar- 
ing our love for homeless dogs, our action reso- 
nates with that of our distant ancestors. The 
more things change, the more they stay the 
same. 

But surely, our lifestyle is different from our 
ancestors. We've got the wheel. We've got rush 
hour. We've got fire, certainly, and smoke de- 
tectors, fire alarms, fire drills, and sirens in the 
middle of the night. And we've got money now. 
And income tax. So for many of us, our relation- 
ship with a dog helps to balance the stress of 
modern living. 

Stroking his soft fur, leaning against him in 
front of the TV, watching him play with his dog 
friends in the park—it can pull the stress right 
out of you. Spending time with a dog can relax a 
human being by lowering the blood pressure, 
deepening respiration, soothing the ailing spirit. 
And vice versa. There's no dog happier than one 
who is near his master. 

Training your dog increases this healthful 
bond. Anyway, in modern times, living with an 
untrained dog doesn’t work out so well. If you 
don’t teach your big dog to walk at your side 
without pulling, after a time you'll be able to 
scratch your ankles without bending! It’s just no 
good, You've got to teach manners—to show 
your dog the wisdom of warming your feet with- 
out pushing you out of bed, of eating his food 
and letting you eat yours (after all, your diges- 
tive systems are quite different), of not rushing 
out of the car until you've had a chance to re- 
move the bag of groceries that has the eggs in it 
and, of course, to chew his bone or rawhide in- 





ow quickly your dog adapts 
to your home depends on 
you. It has been said, with jus- 
tification, that there are no problem 
dogs, only problem owners. A dog 
that has learned the basic lessons 
of good behavior will never be a 
problem. He should: 
—come when called; 
—walk properly beside you ona 
leash; 
—-sit and stay on command; and 
—know the meaning of the word 
“no.” 
Whether you're teaching your dog 
to walk at heel or to come when 
called, there are certain training 
musts: 
e The best place to start training 
your dog is in an enclosed yard, 


free from distraction. Later, the dog 
may be trained under more dis- 
tracting conditions. 

e A dog cannot respond to training 
if he is in poor physical condition, 
listless, and in low spirits. He 
should be in prime health, the result 
of regular veterinary visits, check- 
ups, and a balanced diet. 
«Common sense, consistency in 
giving commands, gentle firmness, 
enthusiastic praise, and above all 
patience are the fundamentals. 

e It will confuse the dog if you try to 
teach him more than one exercise 
atatime. 

To make things really easy, con- 
tact your local animal shelter for 
programs in training. 


ED 





Joe McNally 


IVAN LENDL AND VICTOR 

Tennis star Ivan Lendl spends a 
great deal of time on tour. So why 
does he have not one dog but six? 
Because he’s in love with German 
Shepherds, both long- and short- 
haired. Lendl’s dogs—five short- 
haired shepherds, and one long- 
haired—live at his large house in 
Greenwich, Connecticut. Victor 
emigrated to the U.S. from Czecho- 
slovakia with Lendl, and is his old- 
est. What's the best thing about 
having a “family” of dogs, accord- 
ing to Lendl? Well, when you're 
away a great deal and they can’t be 
with you, they keep each other 
company. A good point! 


—_—_-eerere———— SO ee eee — ———— 


stead of your shoes. 
You've got to teach the basic commands as 


well. What good is the dog who won't come? If 


you say “Here!” and he goes There, he could get 
lost, he might get hit by a car, and you could get 
a hefty fine for having him off-leash. Some 

















BEVERLY SILLS AND LAURIE 

“Il wasn't originally a dog per- 
son,” Beverly Sills points out. “But 
I've accepted my fate—| married 
into a dog family.” Sills’ husband’s 
aunt brought the first Cardigan 
Welsh Corgi to the United States, 
and, she says, the Welsh Corgi has 
always been the family pet. Sills 
claims that, in her experience, dogs 
always show a particular attach- 
ment to the “unconquered” mem- 


things have changed. Nowadays, every dog 
should have a license, wear his tag, and even get 
a painless, identifying tattoo to safeguard him 
against getting lost without a chance for his re- 
turn. Of course, the best precaution is to keep 
him on leash whenever you take him out. 


PET THERAPY: HAPPINESS IS A WARM PUPPY 


logical effect on people in gen- 

eral, wouldn't it stand to reason 
that dogs would be especially help- 
ful to people whose emotional 
needs are in some way special? Ab- 
solutely, it turns out. “Pet Therapy” 
Programs run by various organiza- 
tions nationwide are proof positive 
that, from an emotional as well as a 
physical perspective, dogs can be 
an invaluable resource in dealing 
with the elderly, the displaced, and 
the retarded. Such individuals “uni- 
formly respond well to dogs,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Ann Squire and April 
Rivkin of the ASPCA’s Pet Therapy 


i: dogs have a beneficial physio- 


Program in New York City. Their 
program is only one of many such 
efforts by groups across the coun- 
try that bring dogs to nursing 
homes, shelters for the homeless in 
inner cities, special schools for the 
physically and mentally handi- 
capped, and other such institu- 
tions. Breathing improves, emo- 
tions warm, hostility fades, blood 
pressure drops, and warmth 
abounds.For those who are lonely, 
cut-off, or whose handicaps pre- 
sent special physical and mental 
problems, America’s best friends 
are more than just friends—they’re 
an absolute lifeline. 


SS 





When you want to play a game. he'll want to 


ber of the family. So, while Sills’ 
daughter Muffy is Laurie's biggest 
fan (Muffy does most of the dog 
care and dreams of owning a pet 
shop herself one day), the dog 
seems to lavish particular attention 
on Sills herself—who doesn’t even 
walk the dog} Sills divides her time 
between New York and Martha’s 
Vineyard, and says that the dog 
spends most of his time in the sum- 
mer in the country. “As soon as | ar- 
rive at the house,” Sills says, “Lau- 
rie starts running, hits my chest, 
knocks me down, and licks my face. 
It's become a family ritual.” 


ERICA JONG AND POOCHINI 

Best-selling novelist and poet Erica 
Jong has, appropriately, always 
given her Bichon Frises literary 
names. Her first, Emily Doggenson, 
was named for the Amherst poet- 
ess, and her second, Poochkin, for 
the Russian novelist Alexander. 
Jong, who has a daughter, Molly, 
claims that having dogs prepared 
her to be a mother herself. “My rela- 
tionships with my dogs and my in- 
volvement with their care got me 
ready to care for a child. And Molly 
has been raised with dogs and 
loves them.” Current dog Poochini 


Your dog should learn to heel, to sit and 


stay, to lie down when told, to come when 
called. But before you teach him anything, 
you've got to become top dog, his “pack leader” 
(another term for pack leader is “alpha”™) 


In an early stage of evolution, we lived like 


pack animals too. We lived in small, loose fam- 
ily groupings. We worked and played together, 
hunted together, defended our territory from 
others. Each small band of humans had its lead- 
er, so becoming “alpha” was a fait accompli 
Now it takes some doing. We're civilized 


The easiest way to become alpha—to be in 


charge—to your dog is to fee! that you are. 
You're smarter, right? You deserve to be the 
boss, to be in charge. Training is a second way to 
get the message through, loud and clear. When 
you praise by petting your dog or correct him by 
saying no and giving a quick tug on his leash, 
when you give instructions, when you call the 
shots, your dog elevates you to the top—right 
where you belong. Will your dog resent your 
role? Never, In any pack, including your mixed 
species group, alpha is adored 


Once the issue of leadership has been set- 


tled, you can enjoy your dog a lot more. When 
you attempt to communicate, he'll be listening 
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Peter Cert 


and Jong are inseparable—Poo- 
chini commutes regularly between 
Jong’s homes in Manhattan and 
Connecticut. Bichon Frises, Jong 
warns, are high-maintenance dogs 
and need to be groomed constantly 
to keep their coats in good condi- 
tion. “Bichons look like me,” she 
says. “It's the frizzy hair. Poochini 
spends more time at the hairdress- 
er than | do; she goes once a month 
and | go four times a year.” 


OS 


join you. Game playing increases the positive 
bonding so desirable between man and dog, that 
emotional nurturing that has kept the relation- 
ship going for all this time. Games are great fun, 
but they can also get an important message to 
your dog: benevolent but alpha, the very same 


ccasionally, because a baby 
ae has a different scent from the 

rest of the family, because it 
does not look, move, or sound like 
an adult, or because a family dog 
has simply never seen a baby, it will 
take a dog time to become accus- 
tomed to a new baby. To insure that 
things go as smoothly as possible: 
e The dog should be fully trained 
before the baby and mother arrive 
home from the hospital. Unless 
your dog can sit, stay, lie down, and 
come when called, you're asking 
for trouble—and a certain amount 
of chaos—when the baby arrives. 
e On arrival from the hospital, the 








JOSE FELICIANO AND PENNY 
AND SHYLO 

Pop singer Jose Feliciano, who is 
blind, first encountered dogs as 
guides, although his current dogs 
are strictly pets. His Springer Span- 
iel Penny was bought at a pet shop 
as a gift for Feliciano’s father-in- 
law, who lives with him; his German 
Shepherd, Alpha (so named be- 
cause he was the first of a litter) 
came from a breeder; and Irish Set- 
ter Shylo came from a newspaper 
ad. “A big sticking point with me is 
space. | hate it when big, active 
dogs are confined without room to 
jump and roam.” 


message his mother used to get her love and 
leadership across. Playing with your dog can 
really exercise your smile muscles. It will re- 
mind you of one of the many reasons man and 
dog got together in the first place 

Dogs can do much more than help people to 





INTRODUCING A DOG TO A NEW BABY 


dog should be greeted by the own- 
er without the baby. This will allow 
dog and owner to become reac- 
quainted without distraction. 
e On first meeting, dog and baby 
should be kept ten to fifteen feet 
apart, and brought closer very grad- 
ually, a foot at a time. Careful judg- 
ment by the owner should deter- 
mine when the dog is allowed to 
sniff the baby directly—sometimes 
only after several days or a week. 
By far, most dogs adjust to new 
babies easily, quietly, and without 
incident—and the growing child al- 
most always becomes the strong- 
est object of the dog's loyalty. 


eave the room where your 
L dog is, find a terrific hiding 

place and hide. You know, of 
course, that your dog’s ability to 
scent is nearly miraculous. Give a 
whistle or a hoot and wait. You can 
have someone else encourage the 
dog from his end. When your dog 
finds you, he'll pounce and love you 
up. Join him in the affection and 
praise him for his find. Then, before 
the next round, lift part of your dog, 
like his hind end, a few inches off 
the ground for a moment. This con- 
tro/ let him know you're alpha, yet it 
fits well within the framework of 
having fun. Now, put your dog ona 
sit or down-stay, and hide again. A 
whistle will get him coming and 
you will hear his nose working as he 
‘approaches your hideout. 

Smell It, Find It 4 
or this game, use your dog’s 
favorite dog treat. The dog 
must be able to sit and stay in 

order to play the game. But if he 
doesn't do that well, don’t worry. 
The game will tighten up the train- 
ing because you're going to teach 
him to play by the rules. When your 
dog is sitting, tell him to stay and 
show him the treat saying, “Smell 
it.” Now, take the treat away quickly 
(don’t let him grab it) and put it on 
the floor, a few feet in front of the 
dog, where he can see it. Ifhe keeps 
his stay, in ten seconds say, “OK. 
Good dog. Find it.” Then praise him 
as he eats the treat. If he breaks the 
stay, grab the treat (if he won't play 
by the rules, he can’t winl), and put 
the dog back on the stay and start 
all over. Even the slowest learner 
soon learns if he wants to eat the 
treat, he’s got to play fair. 

As your dog gets good at the 
game, begin to move the treat fur- 
ther away, until, after two weeks or 
so, the treat moves out of sight. 
Eventually, the dog will find the 
treat from a high place (a low book- 
shelf, coffee table, couch). 

—C.B. 
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DOGS ON VACATION? 
GAINES SAYS “YES!” 

hy not take your dog with 

you? Gaines Foods is 

proud to be the sponsor 
of the Pet Care Kennels at Disney- 
land and Walt Disney World. This is 
a very appropriate partnership, his- 
torically speaking. One of the aill- 
time Disney classic films, “Old Yell- 
er,” starred a dog/actor named 
“Spike.” Before rocketing to star- 
dom, Spike was a homeless dog. 
Spotted in a Van Nuys, California 
animal shelter by Frank Weather- 
wax, trainer of Lassie, Spike was 
bought for three dollars “because 
he looked smart.” A homeless dog 
success story! 





NOW’S THE TIME 
TO ADOPT! 
aines wants to help you be- 
come a happy dog owner. 
Puppies, grown dogs, mixed- 
breeds, and purebreds: whatever 
your preference, they're yours for 
the inspection at your local animal 
shelter. Phone 1-800-8-GAINES for 
the location of the shelter nearest 
you. Then drop by and consider the 
delights of making one of Ameri- 
ca’s Best Friends... yours! 
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AT YOUR SERVICE 


he Gaines Dog Care Center is- 
T sues a variety of publications 
as an aid to dog owners—and 
potential dog owners! To obtain 
free* copies of the booklets listed 
below, write: 
Gaines Booklets 
P.O. Box 5361 
Kankakee, IL 60902 


1. How to Control Worms in Dogs 
2. Housetraining Puppies and Dogs 
3. Welcoming Your New Puppy 
4. The Vaccination Story 
5. What Good Dogs Should Know 
6. The Brood Bitch and Puppies 
7. Guide to Grooming 
8. First Aid for Dogs 
9. Pedigree and Health Record 
10. Feeding Your Dog Right 
11. Is Your Dog Overweight? 
12. Catching a Flying Disc 
13. Caring for the Older Dog 
14. My First Puppy 
15. Dog Obedience Competitions 
16. The Dog That Cannot Be Left Alone 
17. Fear of Loud Noises 
18. The Fearful Dog: Easing its Fright 
19. Eliminating Behavior Problems 
20. Housebreaking 
21. Introducing Dogs to Babies 
22. Dominance in Dogs 
23. Touring with Towser ($ 1.50) 
24. Where to Board, Train, or Buy a Dog 
($1.50) 


"Please enclose check where payment 
indicated and $ 1.00 per order for post- 
age and handling, and allow 6-8 weeks 
for delivery. 








see the brighter side of things. Dogs have long 
been aiding the handicapped—not only sight- 
less and hearing-impaired persons, but those in 
wheelchairs, too. A trained dog can go and get 
the person who cannot hear the doorbell ring- 
ing, lead the way through a busy department 
store for the person who cannot see, turn out the 
lights at bedtime for the person who has diffi- 
culty getting about. Dogs give the gift of inde- 
pendence, and more. Many an unsung dog hero 
has had a therapeutic effect on humans without 
making the evening news. A little friend of ours 
once visited a class of hearing-impaired chil- 
dren, showing off what dogs can learn in 
school—some tricks, some training, a game or 
two. The next day, the teacher called to say that 
one of the boys—a sad child who kept to himself 
a lot and wouldn't write at all—had begun a 
new project, a book about dogs which he would 
write himself and illustrate with pictures cut 
from magazines. 

Kids and dogs have always been a natural 
combination. A pet dog can give a child the 
chance to practice the very virtues his parents 
wish so much to instill: kindness and patience, 
regard for others, empathy, consistency. A child 
with a dog always has someone to hear him out, 
someone trustworthy who won't tell, someone 
who never has too much to do or is busy on the 
phone when a good listener is urgently needed. 

For those many children with working par- 
ents, the presence of a family dog means they 
will not come home to an empty house. “For 











TEACHING YOUR DOG 
TO STAY ALONE 

t is much easier to establish a 
| Fe habit than to break a bad 

one. The young puppy thatis left 
alone for his nap, shut in a room 
away from everyone, will learn to 
accept it. Pay no heed to his cries; 
he'll soon settle down. Go out occa- 
sionally and leave him for a short 
time, making sure he’s in a safe 
place with a toy to occupy him. In 
this way, the puppy learns that be- 
ing alone isn't a catastrophe. Then 
if the time comes when you have to 
leave him alone, he will take it as a 
matter of course and not rend the 
air with howls. 

A dog that barks when he is left 
alone is a problem because you are 
not there to discipline him. Take the 
time to train him when you don't 
have to go away. Act as if you were 
leaving, close the door and wait 
outside. As soon as he begins to 
bark, hurry back in and scold him. 
Repeat this performance, staying 
away for varying periods of time, al- 
ways telling your dog what a fine 
fellow he is when he has remained 
quiet. 


ADVERTISIN TION 


children of ten or older," Senior Social Worker 
Richard Siegel says, “the unconditional love of 
a dog is something positive to come home to.” A 
dog in the house means there will always be 
something alive and loving waiting to hear their 
key in the lock—a dog who needs them and 
whose needs will let the child forget about his 
own for a bit. 

“Caring for the dog helps boost the child’s 
self-esteem and aids in the development of a 
sense of responsibility,” Siegel adds. A dog can 
protect a child from an unseen enemy, making 
the child feel protected rather than insecure. 
His companionship is invaluable for any “self- 
care” child. A child alone with his dog is no 
longer a child alone. 

When all is said and done, when youtally up 
the benefits, the service, the loyalty and affec- 
tion that dogs give so willingly to man, how can 
we object to providing the care they require—a 
yearly veterinary checkup, a tasty and nutritious 
diet, a clean, dry place to rest, the safety of a col- 
lar and leash, a little exercise, affection and in- 
tellectual stimulation, our loving companion- 
ship? And wouldn't it be ignoring the threads of 
our own history to turn away from our surplus 
of dogs as if we were dealing with too much 
wheat or cheese? Whose responsibility is it to 
do something about that skinny waif with 
round, brown eyes that is wandering in the local 
park or trying to make it across a busy street? If 
not us, who will make sure those little guys in 
the shelters are provided for? Shall we turn our 
backs while thousands upon thousands of 
America’s best friends get put to sleep each 
year? Surely, we must respond to this need. 

Some day, years from now, a man will be 
sitting at his computer terminal, hooked into the 
great supplier (bank and supermarket, hardware 
store and entertainment center, workplace and 
physician, all on one screen). Perhaps he'll 
punch in “lasagna,” “enter,” and then he'll hear 
the familiar sound, his dog’s tail beating against 
the floor, reminding him to punch in “dog food” 
before he finishes shopping. 

The more things change, the more they stay 
the same. Get used to it, dog lover. America’s 
best friends are here to stay. And amen to that. 





AUTHOR'S NOTE 

Carol Benjamin, the author of “America’s 
Best Friends,” is a professional dog trainer 
and teacher of other dog trainers. She is the au- 
thor of four books about dog behavior, the lat- 
est of which is “Mother Knows Best: The Natu- 
ral Way to Train Your Dog” (Howell Book 
House, 1985). She was the Dog Writers Associ- 
ation of America’s 1985 Writer of the Year. 








SPECIAL GAINES 
POSTER OFFER 

he cover of this special sec- 
Ti: “America’s Best 


Friends,” with original art by 
illustrator James McMullan, is 
available as a beautiful, full-color, 
22” x 34” limited edition poster on 
heavy paper, suitable for framing, 
as shown below. The poster is free 
with your tax-deductible contribu- 
tion of $25 or more to help home- 
less dogs, and proceeds go to the 
American Humane Association. 
Mail your contribution and poster 
request to: AHA Poster Offer, P.O. 
Box 5362, Kankakee, IL 60902 (al- 
low 6-8 weeks). 

You can also help homeless 
dogs through the Gaines “Share 
Your Love For Dogs” Plan. Save 
proofs-of-purchase from all Gaines 
products, and bring (or send) them 
to your local, participating shelter. 
Each proof-of-purchase becomes a 
cash donation to that shelter from 
Gaines. Annually, Gaines donates 
over $150,000 to the AHA and its 
affiliate shelters through this pro- 
gram. For the location of the partici- 
pating shelter nearest you, phone 
1-800-8-GAINES, and start helping 
homeless dogs in your neighbor- 
hood year round. 


Design by Judith Adel/Graphic Design _ illustrations by James McMullan 
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“= Humane Sociei, 
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San Diego 
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Nashville Houston Montgomery County Humane Society 
Humane Association Humane Society Animal Shelter of Missouri 


Only 11 of the reasons why your help is needed. 





For the fourth consecutive — them to your local shelter, and To find out how you can help 
year, Gaines is proud to be we'll give money tohelp keep __ call 1-800-8GAINES. 
partners with the American their programs going. We'll also ne 
Humane Association and its match the value of every Gaines -s= 
affiliated local shelters by sub- coupon you use by October 31, ce 
sidizing programs that feed, 1986, up to $100,000 asacon- GRAY = 
shelter, and find homes for tribution to the American , & 3 
homeless dogs. Humane Association. a oo oO 

But we need your help. All At Gaines, making a fullline * : ' 
you have to do is save the of good-tasting, nutritious dog 
proofs of purchase from every foods isn’t the only way we 
Gaines product you buy, send care for dogs. Sharing your love for dogs 
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The View from Supreme Command 





EISENHOWER: AT WAR 1943-1945 by David Eisenhower 


Random House; 977 pages; $29.95 





during the siege of Watergate. Given 
the tempers of those times, the 
young man seemed hopelessly out of 
it: clean-cut, unashamed of his hitch 
as a Navy officer, and about as rele- 
vant to the presumptive radicalizing 
of America as Howdy Doody. When 
Nixon resigned in 1974, David fad- 
ed from view again. Few could have 
predicted that he would reappear as 
the author of a massive and major 
history of his grandfather's role in 
World War II. 

For that is what has happened. 
The fame of its subject and, to a less- 
er extent, its writer practically guar- 
antees best-sellerdom, but Efsen- 
hower: At War 1943-1945 hardly 
qualifies as a popularized book. 
Those seeking scandals or secrets 
will be disappointed. Author Eisen- 
hower notes, for example, rumors of 
a wartime affair between Ike and his 
chauffeur-secretary Kay Sum- 
mersby. The matter is then quickly 
dropped: “Eisenhower was under 
tremendous pressures and in need of 
company. Beyond this, the truth was 
known only by them, and both are 
gone.” Instead of titillating, David is 
interested in seeing the war through 
his grandfather's eyes. The question 
is unstated but visible on every page: 
What did Ike know and when did he 
know it? 

The answer offers an absorbing 
new way of looking at events that 
have long since been submerged in 
myth and hindsight. In 1943, when 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was appoint- 
ed Supreme Commander of the AI- 
lied Expeditionary Force in Europe, 
his mission seemed well-nigh impos- 
sible. Not only did he have to create 
an effective means of commanding a 
mixture of U.S. and British armed 
services, but he was also compelled 
to walk a narrow line between the 
differing objectives promoted by 
Roosevelt and Churchill. The deci- 
sion to launch a huge invasion of 
Nazi-occupied France, on which the 
Allies uneasily agreed, implied a 
shifting of resources from the offen- 
sive in Italy, which the British vehe- 
mently opposed. 











he public first noticed him as Ike’s 

apple-cheeked grandson and occa- 
sional fishing partner, the boy whose 
name was given to the presidential retreat 
in Maryland. Years later, David Eisen- 
hower surfaced as the husband of Julie 
Nixon and a member of the tight family 
circle that drew around his father-in-law 





was not academic: “It is essential to em- 
phasize that Eisenhower's Allied army, 
though backed by tremendous air superi- 
ority, was vastly outnumbered by the Ger- 
man army as a whole.” In order to estab- 
lish a firm western battle line in Europe, 
the Allies needed a coordinated assault by 


| The question of manpower allocations 


the Red Army in the east. “Without a re- 
surgent Russian front an Allied invasion 
of Europe would have been impossible.” 
Obviously, the political and strategic 
constraints placed on Eisenhower dictat- 
ed the way he waged the campaign. But 
never before have these problems been 
spelled out in such day-by-day, sometimes 
hour-by-hour detail. The D-day Norman- 
dy invasion of June 6, 1944, code named 
OVERLOAD, was plagued by foul weather, 
shortages and doubt up to the moment 
that Ike said, “O.K., we'll go.” Churchill 
called this operation “undoubtedly the 
most complicated and difficult that has 
ever taken place,” which sounds like 





Excerpt 


4630" ahead of schedule, 
King George rose to depart. 
He asked the Almighty’s blessing on 
OVERLORD, then passed down the 
front row, shaking hands with the 
distinguished guests and pausing to 
speak with Eisenhower, who had de- 
livered a brief introduction. Eisen- 
hower’s deep Kansas voice broke the 
silence. ‘Your Majesty, he said, 


‘there will be 11,000 planes overhead 
on D-day, and OVERLORD is backed 
by the greatest armada in his- y % 
tory. It will not fail. 





understatement in the context of 
David Eisenhower's meticulous re- 
construction of the event. 

The rest of Ike’s European cam- 
paign proved controversial then and 
has been ever since. Critics charged 
that he was too deferential to the 
British, particularly to the flamboy- 
ant Field Marshal Bernard Law 
Montgomery. General George Pat- 
ton complained to his diary: “Monty 
does what he pleases and Ike says 
‘yes, sir.” A more serious com- 
plaint: Eisenhower's conservative 
“broad front” invasion of Germany 
delayed until 1945 a victory that 
might have been grasped earlier 
with a quick strike on Berlin. Such 
caution, the argument runs, ceded 

_ much of Eastern Europe to Soviet 
domination. 

The author does not directly re- 
fute such accusations but defends his 
grandfather by setting out the facts 
known to Eisenhower at moments of 
decision. Ike felt throughout that he 
had been entrusted solely with a mil- 
itary objective. What he called his 
“single-minded devotion to the one 
cause of winning the war” had enor- 
mous consequences. Among them, 
David argues, was the inevitable en- 
try of his grandfather into American 
politics, in order to manage the vast 
political repercussions of his battle- 
field decisions. 

That story awaits the two ad- 
ditional volumes the author has 
planned on Ike’s years in the White 
House. The first step in this ambi- 
tious trilogy has its flaws. It is often 
repetitious and padded with materi- 
al beyond or peripheral to Ike's 
knowledge at the time; the three- 
power conferences at Tehran and 
Yalta, for example, are rehearsed in 
great detail, even though Eisenhow- 
er did not attend either one. As 
a writer, David Eisenhower displays 
some of the qualities that won 
Ike damning faint praise: caution, 
circumspection, patience, restraint 
But the end result of such persever- 
ance, like the outcome of the war, is 
victorious —By Paul Gray 
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Worm’s Eye 


ERNIE’S WAR 
Edited by David Nichols 
Random House; 432 pages; $19.95 





E™* Pyle, the best-known, most-ad- 
mired newspaper correspondent of 
World War II, spent most of his time with 
the infantry, often in the front lines and 
under fire. He wrote down the names and 
hometowns of G.I.s he found eating cold 
C rations in muddy foxholes, and his sto- 
ries rarely mentioned anyone above the 
rank of captain. It was, as he said, a 
“worm’s-eye view” of the war, and in this 
deftly edited collection of his dispatches, 
Pyle’s view of what is now an ancient 
campaign returns as a haunting narrative. 
A column written from Tunisia in 1943 
was titled “The God-Damned Infan- 
try”"—rough language for those days- 





and it told of an endless line of bone-tired 
foot soldiers slogging forward across roll- 
ing hills after four days of battle 

“Their walk is slow, for they are dead 
weary... Every line and sag of their bod- 
ies speaks their inhuman exhaustion. On 
their shoulders and backs they carry 
heavy steel tripods, machine-gun barrels, 
leaden boxes of ammunition. Their feet 
seem to sink into the ground from the 
overload they are bearing. They don’t 
| Slouch. It is the terrible deliberation of 
each step that spells out their appalling 
tiredness. Their faces are black and un- 

shaven. They are young men, but the 
| grime and whiskers and exhaustion make 

them look middle-aged All afternoon 
men keep coming round the hill and van- 
ishing eventually over the horizon. It is 
one long tired line of antlike men.” 

There is a dogged quality to this gentle 
description, an absolute determination not 
to let go of the reader before he is made to 
understand what these infantrymen are 
enduring. Pyle himself, like the soldiers he 
covered, was new to war, and only recently 
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Ernie Pyle at the front: a folksiness that fit the edgy lulls between battles 
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rid of the romantic, patriotic belligerence 
of the Stateside noncombatant. His writ- 
ing at this period sometimes lapsed into a 
chatty journalese. A few months before, in 
Algeria, sounding like a reporter quoting a 
football coach, he had written cheerily of 
wounded soldiers who were “busting to get 
back into the fray again.” This was the 
conventional remark to make about 
wounded soldiers. But the peppy “busting” 
clanks falsely against the too elegant 
“fray,” and what is suggested is a well- 
meaning visitor standing ill at ease in a 
hospital ward, not knowing what to say 





The North African campaign against 
Rommel’s troops taught Pyle how to write 
about the dead. A long, impressionistic 


list of what war was composed of (“blown 
bridges and dead mules and hospital 
tents”) ended with the words “and of | 
graves and graves and graves.” 

Anyone who is good with words can 
manufacture eloquence when it is re- 








quired, but by now the war had burned 
away this old feature writer’s professional 
glibness. What Pyle had begun to send 
back home was some of the finest war re- 
porting ever done. His folksiness fit the 
slow, edgy lulls between battles, and he 
knew how to suggest, in spare language 
that avoided Hemingway’s staginess but 
clearly was learned from the early best of 
Hemingway, how it felt to stumble 
through the bloody fog of war 

There was no bravado to his own 
courage, and his stories never hid his fear 
when, as happened regularly, he had been 
shelled or bombed or shot at. Now and 
then he described someone who had done 
something crazily brave, but more often 
he stuck to his worm’s-eye view. His he- 
roes were men who were cold and numb 
from fatigue but who went on doing jobs 
that frightened them. He went on doing 
his own job, writing down names and 
hometowns through the Sicilian cam- 
paign, through the protracted horror of 
Anzio, through the invasion of Normandy 
from D-day plus one. By this time his dis- 
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patches carried the clear confidence that 
the Allies would win, but there was a dark 
undertone, the knowledge that he was 
taking too many chances. 

When he returned to the U.S. after the 
liberation of Paris, rattled and shaky and 
drinking too much, he was greeted as a 
hero. He had a private audience with Sec- 
retary of War Henry Stimson. Chester- 
field paid him $1,000 to pose for a ciga- 
rette ad. He had become a public person, 
though the truth was that his private life 
in the U.S. had long since turned thin and 
bitter. Even before the war his marriage 
had soured. He was impotent, as the edi- 
tor of this moving collection relates in a 
melancholy biographical sketch, and his 
wife Jerry was suicidal and spent much of 
the war years in mental hospitals. 

Pyle wrote that war for him had be- 
come “a flat, black depression without 
highlights, a revulsion of the mind and an 
exhaustion of the spirit.” But he went 
back to war, this time in the Pacific. As 
he boarded ship, a 50-piece band played 
in his honor. In the Pacific theater by 
January of 1945, he found Navy life em- 
barrassingly soft. He had time to describe 
the routine on an aircraft carrier and to 
the Marines on Okinawa. 
Then, on April 18, 1945, on the small is- 
land of Ie Shima, he was killed by a snip- 
er’s bullet. An unfinished column found 
on his body brooded about the dead, “in 
such familiar promiscuity that they be- 
come monotonous in such monstrous 
infinity that you come almost to hate 
them.” A wooden sign hammered into 
the ground near the site of his death read, 
AT THIS SPOT THE 77TH INFANTRY DIVI- 
SION LOST A BUDDY. — By John Skow 
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The mer — had to do 
was tell Sally he erpes. 
But thanks to his doctor, he could also 

tell her it’s controllable. 
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Because current events can be fun. Students can’t 
wait to turn on their IBM PCs and start CoverMaker: 
a new current events quiz based on each week’s issue 


CoverMaker challenges students to think about the 
world around them in a way that makes learning fun 
and as timely as this week’s news. 

Teachers who have taken advantage of CoverMaker 
are equally enthusiastic because it fills their needs for 
an effective teaching tool. One that is: 

MOTIVATIONAL—CoverMaker stimulates stu- 
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use. Ten minutes a week is all it takes for Cover- 

Maker’s free automatic telephone delivery. 
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Mixing with her Chicago audience: personal involvement and raw emotion 





he talk-show host had a lively discus- 

sion of devil worship under way, but 
after turning to the phone lines, she got 
more than she bargained for. The caller 
said he was a member of a satanic cult 
and had been for the past ten years— 
since he was five. On another occasion, 
the host enlisted the studio audience in a 
debate about integrated housing in the 
Chicago suburb of Cicero, IIL, and was 
soon trying to control an angry free-for- 
all. “Don’t tell me to stay where I am—I'll 
move wherever I want to!” shouted one 
black. “Why can’t they build up what they 
got instead of taking ours away?” cried a 
white. Another time, the topic of incest 
induced a middle-aged woman in the au- 
dience to disclose that she had given birth 
to an autistic child fathered by her own 
father. As the woman struggled for words, 
the host called for a commercial break, 
burst into tears and embraced her. 

The emotions on TV talk shows are 
rarely so raw and unrestrained. But for 
Chicago viewers of The Oprah Winfrey 
Show, such scenes have become as famil- 
iar as the host's ample girth. Winfrey, 32, 
an effusive 180-lb. woman with a fond- 
ness for mink coats and more than a fond- 
ness for between-meal snacks, sees herself 
as an alternative to the “Twinkies and 
Barbie and Ken dolls” that dominate TV. 
Others regard her as a giant killer. 

The giant, in this case, is Phil Dona- 
hue, whose long-running syndicated talk 
show had originated from Chicago for 
nearly ten years when Winfrey arrived to 
host a competing local show in January 
| 1984. Her ratings soon surpassed Dona- 
hue’s, and in this year’s Nielsens she had 








“People Sense the Realness” 
Look out, Phil Donahue; here comes Oprah Winfrey 


The Oprah Winfrey Show an event of 
more than usual interest. The hour-long 
talk show is premiering on 138 stations, 
the largest initial lineup for any syndicat- 
ed program in history. In about 20 mar- 
kets it will compete directly with Dona- 
hue, setting the stage for daytime’s hottest 
battle of the season 

Winfrey is not unknown to national 
audiences. She won an Oscar nomination 
as best supporting actress for her movie 
debut last year as Sophia in Steven Spiel- 
berg’s The Color Purple, and will appear 
this fall as the mother of a ghetto youth 
accused of murder in Native Son, a film 
based on Richard Wright's social-protest 
novel. Viewers will find that her talk show 
also has some familiar features. Like 
Donahue, she usually wields her micro- 
phone from the midst of 
the studio audience and fa- 
vors topical, often contro- 
versial guests, from bat- 
tered wives to married 
priests. Except for a new 
set and a few more celebri- 
ty guests, the national 
show will duplicate her 
successful local format. 

As an interviewer, 
Winfrey lacks Donahue’s 
polish and pungency. But 
she compensates with an 
earthy spontaneity (on the 
subject of a new diet, she 
once blurted, “Oh, yeah, 
that’s the one that makes 
your bowel movements 
smell better”), personal in- 
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cousin) and a knack for making guests 
and viewers feel comfortable. “When peo- 
ple watch television, they are looking to 
see themselves,” she says. “I think the 
reason why I work as well as I do on the 
air is that people sense the realness.” 

Born in Mississippi, Oprah (she was 
named for Orpah, a minor figure in the | 
Old Testament Book of Ruth, but her par- 
ents misspelled it) was a rebellious child 
whose parents separated early. She lived 
for a time with her mother in Milwaukee, 
then moved in with her father in Nash- 
ville, where she won a scholarship to Ten- 
nessee State University. After working as 
a radio announcer and TV reporter, Win- 
frey was hired as a news co-anchor by 
Baltimore's WJZ-TV. The experience was 
a bad one: she did not get along with her 
male co-anchor, and the news director 
sent her toa New York hairdresser to im- 
prove her looks. But the perm was 
botched, and all her hair fell out, a trau- 
matic event that got her exiled to a morn- 
ing talk show. “They put me on the talk 
show just to get rid of me, but it was really | 
my saving grace,” she says. “The first day 
I did it, I thought, ‘This is what I really 
should have been doing all along.’ ” 

Chicago’s WLS-TV apparently agreed, 
hiring her six years later to host its strug- 
gling morning show A.M. Chicago. With- 
in a year after she arrived, Donahue relo- 
cated to New York City (where his wife, 
Actress Marlo Thomas, is based). The 
Chicago station has since switched his 
show to an afternoon time slot. Several 
other large stations have made the same 
shift, either to avoid head-on competition 
with Winfrey (as her partisans claim) or 
to go after the larger afternoon audience 
(the Donahue camp’s version). 

Despite its troubles in Chicago, Dona- 
hue’s 19-year-old show is still thriving na- | 
tionwide, It is currently seen on more 
than 200 stations, its ratings have in- 
creased since the move to New York, and 
Donahue just won his eighth Emmy. Win- 
frey professes nothing but 
respect for the soulful dean 
of daytime talk. “I think 
it’s because of Donahue 
that I have nothing to 
prove,” she says. “He has 
already shown that this au- 
dience of women who stay 
at home is bright and 
wants to be informed as 
well as entertained and is 
not just interested in how 
to stuff'a better cabbage.” 

On the other hand, 
there is her track record. 
“I didn’t run him out 
of Chicago—Marlo did,” 
she says. “But I did run 
him out of his time slot 
YIPPPEEE!” 








volvement (she admitted By Richard Zoglin. Reported 

more-than-double his audience. All of | on the air that she had - by Cathy Booth/New York and 
which makes this week’s national debut of | been raped atage nine bya Daytime’s dean: thriving Jack E. White/Chicago 
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Freewheeling cutups in Skating Rink, charging cavalry in Partisans: headstands and five-foot leaps, 


= Dance 


| Spit and Polish, Braids and Boots 


With élan and assurance, the Moiseyev arrives in the U.S. 


—— 


luttering, whirling, and otherwise 

kicking up their heels, the 95 dancers 
of the Moiseyev Dance Company blew 
into Manhattan last week, as bracing as a 
shot of Stolichnaya on a midwinter Mos- 
cow evening. Almost a half-century old, 
the venerable Soviet folk troupe was back 
in the US. for the first time in a dozen 
years. Their three-month, 16-city tour is a 
prominent part of the cultural exchange 
program re-established at the 1985 Gene- 
va summit that so far has weathered the 
| always mercurial, adversarial relation- 
ship between the superpowers 

Tear gas too. On opening night, just as 
the dancers were starting a coy mating 
dance called Summer, the sellout audi- 
ence at the Metropolitan Opera House 
was routed by a cloud of noxious gas that 
emptied the 4,000-seat auditorium and 
forced cancellation of the performance 
(The radical Jewish Defense League at | 
first claimed and then denied responsibil- 
ity.) Next evening, amid beefed-up securi- 
ty, the show went off without a hitch 

A drill team in Molda- 
vian mufti, all spit and pol- 
ish in braids and boots, the 
company has raised folk 
dancing to a highly regi- 
mented, breathtakingly 
athletic art form. Drawing 
inspiration from the more 
than 100 different ethnic 
groups in the Soviet Union, 
but predominantly Rus- 
sian in personnel and out- 
look, the company remains 
the personal expression of 
its founder, Choreographer 
Igor Moiseyev, 80 

The conflicts of cultur- 
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al politics may come and go, but the Moi- 
seyev troupe is still stepping smartly 
through the pastoral frolic of Polyanka (a 
small meadow), the gentle gibes of the Old 
City Quadrille and the patriotic harum- 
scarum of Partisans, signature pieces all 
Even the newer works on the program— 
the dazzling, how-do-they-do-that Ar the 
Skating Rink and the wackily erotic Night 
on Bald Mountain—show the same disci- 
plined panache familiar to Americans 
from earlier visits 

At their best, the Moiseyev dancers 
offer a kinetic excitement that ought to be 
the envy of dance companies everywhere 
The bodies are lithe, handsome and su- 
perbly conditioned, without a saggy, ste- 
reotypical babushka in sight, and they 
move through Moiseyev’s short, repetitive 
kaleidoscopic patterns with élan and as- 
surance. The headstands, the five-foot 
leaps, the tumbles and twirls are unfail- 
ingly impressive, and the music, a wildly 
eclectic pastiche of Soviet folk songs, 
Strauss waltzes and Mussorgsky tone po- 




















breathtaking tumbles andtwirls °*™* 


A chorus line: drillteam, folk style, without a babushka in sight 
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ems, rattles along briskly under the baton 
of Conductor Anatoli Gusj 

Some of the effects are startling. In 
Partisans the dancers impersonate war- 
time equestrian irregulars, without benefit 
| of horses. In At the Skating Rink they 
gambol and glide along imaginary ice ina 
skaters’ waltz of rare beauty. Typically, 
the narrative is minimal, the political 
content low; for the Moiseyev, the steppe’s 
the thing. Whether miming a cavalry 
charge or approximating the flight of ea- 
gles in a Kalmuck ceremony, the compa- 
ny attacks each number with ramrod 
| backs and bright faces, precise and 
impeccable 

All the technique, though, is an end in 
itself; the characters are largely clichés 
(ardent swains, shy maidens, puff-chested 
popinjays, reeling drunks), and of genuine 
emotion there is scarcely a sign. No self- 
respecting Tartar could be as passionless 
as this. For most of the program, the Moi- 
seyev Is as impersonal as the production 
line ata Ukrainian tractor factory 

Until, that is, Night on Bald Mountain 
In its 1961 tour, the Moiseyev brought P.S. 
Surprise Encore!, an exaggerated effort to 
| Satirize American rock ‘n’ rollers. That 
work’s time has passed, but the impulse 
that inspired it remains, In Bald Mountain, 
Mussorgsky’s music is sud- 
denly interrupted by a pro- 
longed cadenza of what can 
only be called socialist jazz 
jungle drumming. Pairs of 
pig-snouted satyrs and lis- 
some succubi writhe lusti- 
ly as syncopated kettle- 
drums accompany an orgy 
of things that go bump and 
grind in the night. The 
outburst is as unexpected 
as it ts finally gratuitous 
But after an evening cf 
demure wholesomeness, it 
makes a welcome, rowdy 


change. —By Michael Walsh 
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Bronson Pinchot as photographed by Matthew Rolston 
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The Sentinels of Nurture 





Henry Moore: 1898-1986 


here is ample room to debate the in- 
fluence that Henry Moore had on 
modern sculpture. But the sheer perva- 
siveness of his work is not in doubt. When 
he died last week at the age of 88 in the 
farmhouse where he had lived and 
worked for more than 40 years, near the 
English village of Much Hadham, Henry 
Moore, C.H., O.M., was the best-known 
sculptor in the world 
| His public works in marble and 
bronze, mainly based on the human fig- 
ure, stood, sat and (especially) reclined on 
their plinths in cities from London to Chi- 
cago, from Melbourne to New York. No 
other major artist in the past century, not 
| even Auguste Rodin, completed as many 
public commissions as Moore. At the 
height of his fame, from 1960 onward, it 
seemed that every mayor, museum direc- 
tor and chairman of the board in the 
Western world had simultaneously agreed 
that a Moore work was the only possible 
solution to the problem of how to relieve 
the hardness and social tension of new 
post-Bauhaus buildings with an organic 
metaphor, how to dress 
up a civic space without 
commemorating anything 
in particular. At the same 
time, people in the street 
found that his work spoke 
to them in a way that 
some dull tangle of offi- 
cial I beams could not 
It is also worth re- 
membering, now that ev- 
eryone takes for granted 
the rightness of open land- 
scape as a site for sculp- 
ture, that he did more than 
any other artist of his time 
| to rekindle that idea and 
| recover some of its archaic 
| roots. Moore’s King and 
Queen, 1952-53, gazing out 
over the stony ocean of 
Scottish moors, are the de- 
scendants not of 18th cen- 
tury garden sculpture but 
of something older, more vital and mysteri- 
ous: the chthonic spirit of place embodied in 
the dolmens of Carnac or Stonehenge 
No other sculptor’s imagination was 
more manifestly connected to his past, even 
to his infancy, than Moore’s. Like D.H 
Lawrence, he came from a mining village: 
his father had labored in the pit and risen to 
become an engineer. His mother bore eight 
children, and one does not need to be an ex- 
egete to realize that it is to her that his work 
insistently refers—those broad-backed, 
maternal figures, like sentinels, their bodies 
expanded into bosses and swells that sug- 
gest an infant’s apprehension of the breast, 
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or hollowed into womblike cavities. The 
fundamental experience of work that every 
miner's boy knew about—that of going 
down into a cramped, cold and dangerous 
darkness to hew at rock—was transcended 
in Moore’s work as a man: still cutting 
stone, but in the light, and in the soothing 
precinct of his mother’s remembered body, 
What anxiety was to Giacometti or sexual 
rage to Picasso, nurture and shelter were to 
Moore. His commitment to sculpture as an 


















The sculptor in 1958, above; the monumental bronze Large Two Forms, 1966- 69 





official war artist in World War II and 
was thus partly responsible for the sculp- 
tor’s best-known early work, the under- 
ground-shelter drawings) was a great 
looker and rememberer. Certain works 
were fundamental to his art. A stone carv- 
ing of the Mexican rain-god Chacmool 
gave him the crankshaft rhythm of shoul- 
ders, waist, pelvis and thighs that would 
surface in his own figures from the late 
‘20s on. Cézanne’s ponderous and sculp- 
tural Bathers spoke to his own obsessions 
with the reclining figure. Archaic sculp- 
ture of every kind, especially Mayan and 
Aegean, fortified his lifelong interest in 
totems and sentinel figures; and then 
there were Donatello and Michelangelo, 
the painted figures of Masaccio and. per- 
haps most challenging to him in his matu- 
rity, the sculptures of Giovanni Pisano in 
Siena and Pisa, not far from the marble 
quarries at Forte dei Marmi, where he 
took to working during the summers. 

In short, like all conscientious artists, 
Moore composed his own tribunal, that of 
the great dead from whose silent judg- 
ment there is no appeal. Naturally, his 
lack of close affinity with the avant- 
garde—or even with the idea of avant- 
gardism—made him seem like a fuddy- 











duddy to some younger = sculptors, 
particularly in the “60s. It might have 
been otherwise had he 
behaved like the Great 


English Artist people 
were always making him 
out to be, but he was ut- 
terly without pretension, 
and his zeal for public 
service, as long as it did 
not get in the way of his 
work, was genuine. He 
was consulted by British 
Prime Ministers, from 
Anthony Eden to Marga- 
ret Thatcher, on museum 
and art-education policy 
and never failed to stand 
up to them on behalf of 
younger or less successful 
arusts. 

Inevitably, so long a 
working life entailed a 
certain amount of repeti- 





Recov. ering the roots of his own childhood as well as an archaic past 


act of hollowing, modeling and smoothing 
the “body” of a single mass ran counter to 
the pattern of 20th century sculpture, which 
was to construct from disparate parts a 
shape that did not need to be felt with the 
hands, one in which sight preceded touch. 
(Who ever wanted to stroke a Gonzalez ora 
David Smith?) His impulse to preserve the 
traditional values of carving and casting 
went back to his Yorkshire childhood. 

But nothing comes out of childhood 
without the formal keys to unlock it 
Where other art was concerned, Moore 
(like his lifelong friend and patron Ken- 
neth Clark, whoarranged for him to be an 


tion; to the skeptic, the 
later Moore seemed to be 
running a one-man academy of stones 
and bones. “Less is more, and Moore is a 
bore” was what one heard from English 
art students hip to Anthony Caro and Da- 
vid Smith. and the sentiment was echoed 
by people who had forgotten, or not 
known, his stubborn efforts to get mod- 
ernism a hearing among the art-hating 
English 30 years before. All that is over, 
but the sculpture remains. When the best 
of it has been winnowed out—which will 
take years. for the oeuvre is huge—its 
grandeur of formal diction and intimacy 
of feeling will leave no doubt at all as to 
Moore’s stature. By Robert Hughes 
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SOMEDAY 
POOR VISIBILITY WILL BE SOMETHING 
YOU JUST DON'T SEE ANYMORE 


At GM, our concern for safety goes beyond safety belts and disc brakes. 
We're working on advancements in electronics to help you actually avoid accidents. 

Night vision is an infrared imaging system. It senses the difference in 
temperature between an object and its background, then displays an enhanced 
image of what's out there on a screen. GM is working on the technology now, 
and somewhere down the road, it could be in your car. 

So in fog, rain, snow or darkness, you'll be better able to see what's on the 
road when you can hardly see the road. 
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When you call on Alsi for service, 
4,500 customer representatives 
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No other long distance company does so much to make sure you're not treated like one of the 
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ness communications more efficient, AT&T customer service representatives are there for you. If 
you have a problem, there's someone to talk to. Someone who knows how to find solutions, who 
takes personal responsibility for giving you an answer. And they do it courteously and promptly, 
whether you're asking about AT&T Cards, AT&T 800 Service numbers, the AT&T Reach Out™ 
America plan, international data transmission, or just have a question about your bill. 

Old-fashioned service. You can't have state-of-the-art long distance without it. For over a 
hundred years, when you reached out we were there. And you can keep it that way by using AT&T. 

For more information about AT&T Long Distance call, Residence: 1 800 222-0300. 
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